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EITBRATTURR. 
THE LANGUAGE OF SONG. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 





Oh ! joy has a voice, and the rapture it yields 

Is echoed abroad in the woods and the fields ; : 
When the hedgerows are green, and the nightingale sings, 
And the lark upward soars on his sun-tinted wings , 

And grief has a tone that endureth for years, 

And sorrow a voice in those eloquent tears ; 

But nought can surpass the sweet tones that belong 

To the heart, when it speaks in the language of song ! 


Oh ! the language of song, when its accents we hear 
From lips that we prize, or from friends who are dear, 
The spirit of music is heard in each strain, 

For the heart never speaks that its tones are in vain! 
Thus while genius and love may in harmony blend, 

And the sweet notes, like incense, to heaven may ascend, 
No sound can compare to those strains that belong 

To the heart, when it speaks in the language of song. 


ee 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRETONS. 
THE WIDOW GUIREK AND HER LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


Atatime when the oaks, which served to construct the oldest ships of 
war at Brest, were but acorns, there resided in the parish of Guirek a poor 
widow, named Ninorch Madek. She was born of a father of noble race 
and great fortune. At his death he left a manor-house, with a farm, a mill, 
and an oven, twelve horses and twice as many oxen, twelve cows and ten 
times as many sheep, besides the corn and flax which was not reckoned. 
But the brotbers of Ninorch, seeing her a widow, excluded her from the 
division of the property. Peryk, who was the eldest, kept possession of the 
manor-house, the farm, and the horses. Fauche, the second, took tbe mill 
and the cows. The third, named Riwal, had the oxen, the oven, and the 
sheep ; so that there remained nothing for Ninorch, save a shed without a 
door, which was built upon the heath, and where they formerly sent the 
sick beasts. Now, as she was removing her widow’s goods, Fauche appear- 
ed to have pity upon her, and said :— 

‘I wish to behave myself towards you as a brother and a Christian. 
There is there a black cow which has vever yielded much profit, and which 
has given scar-ely sufficient milk to feed a new-born child. You can take 
it away, and Sperngwenn will watch it on the heath.’ 

rngwenn™ was the daughter of the widow ; a child of about eleven 

Ninorch then departed with her little pale daughter, who led by an old 
cord the lean cow, and she sent them both upon the heath. 

Sperngwenn remained there the whole day to take care of the black cow, 
which had great difficulty in finding a little grass among the stones; «ie 

ed her time in making little crosses with the blossoms of broom,t and 
in repeating aload her prayers to the Virgin. 

One day she was singing the Ave Maria Stella, as she had heard it sung 
at the church of Guirek ; she saw, all of asudden, a little bird, which came 
and rested itself upon one of the crosses which she had planted in the earth, 
and it began to warble ; it moved its head, and looked as if it had spoken to 
her. The little girl, surprised, approached gently and listened, but with- 
out being able to mera ger that which the bird said. He warbled louder 
and still more beautifully, agitated his wings, and flew before Sperngwenn, 
but she could not comprehend his movements; nevertheless, she found so 
much pleasure in seeing and listening to him that she allowed the night to 
come on without thinking of any thing else. At last the bird flew away, 
and when she raised her head to see where it went, she perceived the stars 
in the firmament. 

Spsrngwenn then ran very fast to fetch the black cow, but she could not 
find itanywhere upon the heath—she cried witk all her might, she beat the 
bushes, or clumps of broom, with her stick; she descended within the hol- 
lows where the rain-water had formed small lakes—all to no purpose. At 
last, she heard the voice of her mother calling out as if some grest misfor- 
tune had happered; she ran towards her quite overcome, and, at the en- 
trance of the field in the road which led to the dwelling, she found the widow 
near the black cow, which the wolves from the woods of Trieux had de- 
voured ; there ouly remained of the beast the horns and the bones. 


Sperngwenn did as her mother commanded her, but at every step she 
heaved deep sighs, and tears fell one by one down her cheeks. 

‘Poor blacky,’ thought she, ‘ poor blacky; who was so very gentle to 
lead, who eat any thing, and was beginning to fatien.’ d'eh i 

She had no heart to eat her supper, and she awoke several times in the 
night fancying she heard the black cow lowing at the door. In fact, she 
was, on the morrow, up before daybreak, and ran to the heath barefoot, and 
without any other dress than her petticoat. ; : 

As she got upon the heath, she perceived the little bird again perched 
upon her cross of broom flowers which she had planted there, and whieh 
sang with the appearance of calling to her. Unfortunately, it was impos- 
sible to understand it better than ,she did yesterday, and she was about to 
depart in a pet, when she thoughtshe perceived a bright golden Louis glit- 
tering in the grass. She tried to turn it over with her foot, but it was only 
a yellow flower,* but scarcely had she touched it when she immediately 
a abo the language of the little bird, which said to her in his warb- 
ing notes, 

‘Sperngwenn, I wish thee well—Sperng wenn, listen to me.’ 

‘ Who are you ?’ demanded Sperng wenn, astonished that she was able to 
understand an unbaptised being. i 
‘Lam Rubin Redbreast,’ replied the bird; ‘ it was I who followed Christ 
to Calvary, and who crushed the thorn in the crown which tore his fore- 
head.t In recompense of that service, God the Fathor has consented that 
I should live until the day of jadgment, and to enrich one poor girl every 
year. This year it is you that I choose.’ 

‘Is it trae, Robin Redbreast?’ cried Sperngwenn with joy, ‘1 may, per- 
haps, then have a silver cross at my neck, and thou wilt give me something 
to buy a pair of sabots,’ , 

‘ Thou shalt have a cross of gold, and ‘thou shalt wear silk shoes, like a 
nobleman’s daughter,’ replied Robin Redbreast. 

‘ And what must I do for that, my dear little beart ?’ 

*Thou must follow me where I will lead thee ’ 

Sperngwenn replied that she wished nothing better, and she began to 
run, conducted by Robin Redbreast. 

They crossed the heaths, then the woods, then the fields of rye, and at 
last arrived on the sand hills or downs opposite the seven islands. , 
There he stopped, and said to the little girl, ‘ Dost thou see nothing in the 
sands, there down before thee ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ replied Sperngwenn, ‘| see a pair of large sabots of beach 
wood, which have been reddened in the fire, and a stick of holly, which has 
not been cat with a hook.’ 

‘ Put on the sabots, and take the stick.’ 

‘ It is done.’ 

* Now thou must walk upon the sea as far as the first isle, and thou must 
walk ovér it and search, until! thou findest a rock upon which grows rushes 
of the colour of the ocean,’ 








‘Alas! why is not Mor Vyéch here? When shall I again see Mor 
Vyéeh ?” 

She had not finished when she heard behind her a lowing: and as in 
treading upon the golden herb, she had learnt the language of all animals, 
she understood what the lowing expressed. 

‘ Here I am arrived, mistress!’ 
She turned round in astonishment, and discovered Mor Vydch ! 
‘Lord ! is itreally you?’ cried the little girl; ‘ who has then brouglit you 
back ? 
‘| would not belong to your uncle Perrik,’ said Mor Vydeh, ‘ for my na- 
ture will not allow me to remain witk them who are in a state of mortal sin. 
Therefore I am returned to you as heretofore’ 

‘Then my mother must return to the farm, the fields, and the flocks.’ 

‘ No, for all that had been unjustly taken from her by her brother.’ 

‘ But he will come and seek you bere, and he will recognise you.’ 

‘Go then and gather three leaves of the lots wen ar groas,” and I will 
tell you what you must do.’ 

Sperngwenn returned very quickly with the t! ree leaves 

‘Now,’ said Mor Vyoch, ‘draw the leaves «'ong the ridge of my back, 
from the horns to the tail, and say three times, i 1 a low voice, “St. Ronan 
of Hibernia! St. Ronan of Hibernia ! St. Ronan of Hibernia!” 't 

Sperng wenn did so, and at the third exclamation, the cow became e bea- 
utiful horse. 

The little girl stood astonished. 


no longer be called Mor Vyéch, but March Mor.’; 

On hearing what had happened, the widow was greatly rejoiced, and on 
the morrow she tried her horse by sending a load ofcorn to Trequier. But 
jadge her admiration, when she saw that the back of March Mor lengthened 
itself in proportion to the quantity of the load, so that he could carry him- 
self as many sacks as all the horses of the parish put together. 

The wonderful news spread itself over the whole neighbourhood in ne 
time, and Fauche hearing of it, came to the farm, and after seeing March 
Mor, he begged his sister to seil it to him, but she refused until he pro 
to give her in return, his cows and his milk, with all the pigs which be was 
fattening. 

The bargain was concluded. Ninorch went to take possession of her 
new goods, as she had done of the farm, and Fauche took March Mor away 
with bim. 

But in the evening it again retarned to Sperngwenn, who went to gather, 
as she had done the day before, three leaves of the herb of the cross, and 
drew them along the animal’s back from the ears to the tail, repeating the 
name of St. Ronan of Hibernia three times, and the horse immediately 
changed itself into a sheep, covered with wool as long as a goat, as red as 
scarlet and as fiue as carded flax. March Mor now became Mor Vawd.§ 





‘ What then?’ 
‘ Thou gatherest the rushes, and makest them into a rope.’ 
* Itis as good as done.’ in 
‘ Thou wilt then strike the rock with thy holly staff, and out of it will 
come a cow, which thou wilt fasten with a cash rope ; then take it away 
with thee te console thy mother for the loss of the black cow.’ 
Sperngwenn performed all the commands which had been given to her 
by Robin Redbreast—she walked upon the sea—discovered the ruck—made 
the rope of rushes—she struck the rock, and there came out of it a cow 
which had eyes as gentle as those of a sporting dog, and the skin soft as 
that of the mole of the meadows, her udder covered with white down, hung 
nearly to the ground. Sperngwenn led it to the house of the widow, who 
was now more delighted than she had been sad. 
But it was quite another thiag when she went to milk Mor Vyéch,t (that 
was the name which Robin Redbreast had given to the beast), the milk 
ran through her fingers without stopping, like water from a spring. 
Ninorch filled at first all the earthen pans of the land of Quimper, then 
all the churns, but the milk stopped not, 

‘ The Mother of God save us!’ cried the widow, ‘the beast must have 
drunk of the water of Languengar.’ 
In fact, nothing could stay the milk of Mor Vyéch. She could supply 
sufficient to feed all the little children of Cornouaille, 
Very soon, nothing but the wonderful cow of the widow was spoken of, 
and people arrived trom all partsto see her. The rector of Peros Guirek 
came like the rest, in erder to know if it was not asnare of the evil spirit, 
but after having seen the star upon her forehead, he declared that there was 
nothing to fear trom her. 
The richest farmers then offered to purchase the cow from Ninorch, and 


At this sight Sperngwenn felt ber blood turn coid; she threw herself | €ach outbid the other. At length Perrik arrived in his turn, and said— 


upon her knees in tears, for it was too long that she had watched the poor 
black cow not to love her, and she exclaimed : 

‘Virgin Mary ! Why did you not show me the wolf? 1 should have made 
the sign of the cross with my staff to make it flee away. I should have 
repeated what they teach little shepherds who watch the flocks in the 
mounta ins— 


‘If thou art a wolf, away with thee, through Saint Hervé : 
If thou art Satan, away with thee in the name of God "t 


This formula has been evidently inspired by a circumstance in the life of 


you give me the preference over all the others. Let me take away. Mor 
of tailors to make a man.’$ 

The widow replied, ¢ She is not only worth nine cows, but as many as 
graze upon the pastures of the high and the lowland country. With her | 
can supply all the markets of the bishopricks of Trequier and of Cornouaille 
from Diese even to Caerahes.’|i 


Saint Hervé. That saint, having been charged by his uncle Wlphroedus | ploughs, and the horses.’ 


to guard his house whilst the same Wiphroedus made a journey, directed 


the servant to lead his uncle’s ass to the meadows, but the wolf having met 


it took the opportunity of devouring it. The boy seeing that, and not being | made a fire upon the hearth, and cut a tuft of hair from the tails of the hor- | © a 7 a j : : 
able to prevent it, began to cry and shout at the wolf. St. Hervé, who was | ses, to prove that she had become the mistress of all those things,{ she "de Crocky’s, of ladies’ toilettes, of Gunter’s suppers, of déjeuners, Almack’s, 


then in prayers in the oratory, hearing the cry, went out, and infurmed of all 


or Vydéch to Perrik, who took her toa house which was very far 


that had passed, entered in again, redoubled his prayers, praying God not | thence, and on the Menex Brée side of the country. 


to permit, upon his account, the damage to fall upon his good host and 
uncle. As he thus prayed, the wolf came in great baste; the servant seeing 
it cried to the saint to close the door of the chapel upon him, but the saint 
answered him, ‘ No, no! He is not coming to do me any harm, but to make 


amends for the wrong he has done us: take it away, and make it serve us| —— ————— 
as did the ass.’ He did so, and it was an admirable thing to see the wolf 


living under the same shed with the sheep without doing them any barm,— 
drawing the plough—carrying burthens—and doing every other service like 
a domestic animal. A similar miracle is found in the life of Saint Malo. 
That saint also compelled a wolf which had devoured his ass to replace 
him. 


very sorrowtul the whole day. 


racks ali filled, she exclaimed, 


The widow, who saw the grief of her little dau ghter, tried to console her | instantly the language of every animal, and can answer them. 


(for she was a true saint), she eaid, 


‘You must not cry for the black cow as you would for one of your equals, | naaille. 


my poor innocent; if the wolves and bad Christians are against us, the 
Lord, the good God, will be for us; help me, then, to litt my faggot of 


thorns, and let us return bome.’ 








* A name still common in Brittany—literally, Whitethorn. 


years old, but whuse complexion was so pale, that they had given her the 


name of the prettiest blossom of the bushes—that of the whitethorn. 
+ All the Breton herdsmen make these crosses with branches of gorse 
apon the thorns of which they fix the flowers of the broom and daisies 
These flower-crosses are frequently seen ranged along the hedge banks. 
t Mar vezez Guilhon, ra’zy pell dre sant Hervé 
Mar vezez satann ra-zy pell en han Doue ! 


t Sea-cow—from mor, sea; vyoch,cow. In Welsh, mor fuwch. 


man’ 
|| Dinan and Carhaix. 


b 


farm in Leon, not as a lega! formality, but as a traditional custom or usage 





‘| This mode of takin ss¢ssion is very ancient, and is in conformity : fe: “rigge 5° ; 
with the common law se ‘england. M. Svuvestre says that he has had in | of that saint, who was ac¢ used, ey Abert = a d’estre sorcier et 
his hands a deed of sale, dated in 1791, in which the acquisition of a house | neqromantieu ; faisant comme ies anciens lycan ees qui par magic et 
was established by similar acts; it proved that the possessor had ‘ opened diabolique se transformoient en bestes butes, courroient le \ aed et causoi- 
. | and shut the doors and windows, drawn the water from the ponds, made | ent milie maux dans le pays. The Breton peasants still be 
fire and smoke, raised a lod of earth in the garden ;’ and recollected, be- | Ronan had the power ol transforming himself into an animal. 
sides, to have seen, when a boy, all these forms of taking possession in a 


The widow went to admire this new miracle, and upon seeing it, said to 
Sperngwenn, 

‘Go fetch the large shears which belong to the shepherd, for this animal 
cannot carry its fleece.’ 

But when she began to shear .Mor-vawd, she observed that the wool im- 
mediately g=""y~ to the length of that which she was eutting—and so fine and 
good, that it was worth all the flocks of the Arhez, 

Riwal who happened to arrive by accident that moraent, was witness of 
the thing, and he gave immediately his oven, his hearths, and all his sheep 
to have Mor-vawd. 

But when he was passing with it along the sea shore, on his way home, 
the sheep jumped into the sea, and swam over to the smallest of the 
seven islands, where the rocks opened to admit it in, and then closed 
themselves. 

Sperngwenn, who expected it to return, had long to wait for it at the 

farm ; it did not arrive that night, nor, indeed, the next day. 

‘ The little girl ran to the heath, and met Robin Redbreast, who said to 
er, 

‘I have been waiting for thee, my mistress. Mor-vawd is gone and will 
notreturn. Thy uncles have been punished according to their faults; thou 
art become an heiress rich enough to wear a gold cross, and silk shoes, as I 
promised thee: | have nothing more to do here, and [ am going to fly away 
toavery distant country, Never forget that thou hast been poor, and that 
it was alittle bird of God that enriched thee.’ 

Sperngwenn built, as an acknowledgement, a chapel on the heath where 
the Robin Redbreast spoke to her for the first time; and the old men who 
told this story to our fathers, could recall to their memory the lightiag of 
the wax tapers in it when they were very young. e 


a a 


‘If you are a Christian, do not forget that [ am your brother, and that} PROPOSALS FOR A CONTINUATION OF IVANHOE. 


Vyéch, and I will give you in exchange as many of my cows as it will take | Jn @ Letter to Monsieur Alezandre Dumas, by Monsieur Michael Angelo 


Titmarsh, 
TO THE MOST NOBLE ALEXANDRE DUMAS, MARQUIS DAVY DE La 
PAILLETERIE. 


My Lorp,—Permit an humble literary practitioner in England, and a pro- 


‘Very well,’ replied Perrik, ‘ give her to me, my sister, I will abandon found admirer of your works, to suggest a plan for increasing your already 
to you the farm of our father, where you were born, with all the fields, the er eat popularity in this scion We are labouring, my lord, under a woeful 
e 


earth of novels. Fashionable novels we get, it is true; the admirable 


Ninorch accepted that proposition; he conducted her to the farm, and Mrs. Gore produces half a dozen or 80 ina season ; but one can’t live upon 
after she dug up a sod of earth in the fields, drank the water of the well, fashionable novels alone, and the mind wearies rather with perpetaal des- 


criptions of balls at D 





House, of fashionable doings at White's or 


rom | French cookery, French phrases and the like, which have been, time out of 


mind, the main ingredient of the genteel novel with us. As for historical 


Sperngwenn cried very mach when she saw her going, and remained | 20Velists, they are, or seem to be, asleep among us. What have we had 
piri mt Nevertheless, Gis tee Sight was come, | from a great and celebrated author since he gave us the ‘ Last of the Ba- 


she wen' into the cowhouse to see if there was anything wanting, and the |Tons!’ Nothing but a pamphlet about the Water-cure, which, although it 


contained many novel and surprising incidents, stil! is far from being suffi- 


fe D8, 5S NR AE iaceapisintiiedeatesieatsicil _____ | cient for a ravenous public. Again, where is Mr. James’ Where is that 
* The beliet in the golden herb, which must be picked, according to po- teeming parent of romance? No tales have been advertised by him for 
pular superstition, barefoot, and with no other duthing on than a shirt, | ime out of mind—from him who used to father a dozen volumes a-year.— 
without the aid of iron, and whilst one is in the state of grace, is derived no We get, itis true, reprints of his former productions, and are accommodated 
doubt from the Druids. The Bretons believe that the golden herb glitters with ‘ Darnley’ and ‘ Delorme’ in single volames ; bat, ah, sir! (or my lord), 
ata distance before the eyes of those who are in the required condition to those who are accustomed to novelty and live in excitement, grow sulky at 
perceive it, and that if they touch it with their foot they will understand | meeting with friends, however meritorious and are tired of reading and re- 


reading even the works of Mr. James. Where, finally, is the famous au- 


+ This tradition relative to the redbreast is diffused throughout Cor- | thor, upon the monthly efforts of whose genius all the country was depen- 


dent? Where is the writer of the ‘ Tower of London,’ ‘Saint James's,’ 
‘Old Saint Paul’s,’ &c.? What has become of the ‘ Revelations of London f 


§ The Bretons are not singular in the saying that ‘ Nine tailors make a | That mystic work is abruptly discontinued, and revealed to us no more; 





* The herb of the cross, or vervaine. , 
tT his appeal to Saint Ronan is explained by a circumstance in the life 


ieve that Saint 


+ Sea-horse. In Welsh mor-march, or mor-farch. 
. & Sea-sheep. In Welsh, mor ddafad. 








‘ Now,’ said the beast, ‘ your uncle Perrik cannot recognise me, for I shall . 
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and though, to be sure, ‘ Old Saint Paul's’ is reprinted with its awful history 
of the plague and the fire, vet, my dear sir, we are familiar with the planes 
and the fire already ; our teelings were first harrowed by ‘ Old Saint Paul's 
in a weekly pewspaper, then we had the terrible story revealed altogether 
in three volumes with cuts. Can we stand it re-reprinted in the 
a contempo magazine? My feelings of disappointment can’t be des- 
cribed when, on turning to the same periodical, attracted thither by the an- 
nouncement of a story called ‘ Jackomo Omberello’ (I have a bad memory 
for names), I found only a reprint of a tele by my. favourite author, which 
had appeared in an annual yearsago. There is a lull, sir—a dearth of no- 
velists. We live upon translations of your works; of those of M. Eugéne 
Sue, your illustrious confrere ; of those of the tragic and mysterious Soulié, 
that master of the criminal code; and of the ardent and youthful Paul Fé- 
val, who competes with all three. - 

I, for my part, am one of the warmest admirers of the new system which 
you pursue in France with so much success—of the twenty volame novel 
system. I like continuations. I have read every word of ‘ Munte-Cristo’ 
witb the deepest interest ; and was never more delighted after getting thro’ 
a dozen volumes of the ‘ Three Musketeers,’ than when Mr. Rolandi fur. 
nished me with another dozen of the continued history of the same heroes 
under the title of ‘ Vingt Ans aprés;’ and if one could get the lives of Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis until they were 120 years old, I am-sure we should all 
read with pleasure. Here is the recess coming—the season over—no de- 
bates to no novels ! 

But suppose that Heroes of romance, after eighty or ninety Boe of age, 
grow a thought superannuated, and are no longer fit for their former task of 
amusing the public ; suppose you have exhausted most of your heroes, and 
brought them to an age when it is best that the old gentlemen should re- 
tire; why not, my dear sir, I suggest, take up other people’s heroes, and 

ive a continuation of ‘heir lives? There are numbers of Walter Scott's 
novels that I always felt were incomplete. The Master of Ravenswood, for 
instance, disappears, it is true, at the end of the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
His hat is found, that is to say, on the sea-shore, and you suppose him drown- 
ed ; but I have always an idea that he has floated out to sea, and his adven- 
tures might recommence—in a maritime novel, say—on board the ship 
which picked him up. No man can induce me to believe that the adven- 
tures of Quentin Durward ceased the day after he married Isabelle deCroye. 
People survive even matriage ; their sufferings don’t end with that blessed 

ent in their lives. Do we take leave of our friends, or cease to have an 
interest in them, the moment they drive off in the chaise, and the wedding 
dejeune is over? Surely not! and it is unfair upon married folks to ad- 
vance that your bachelors are your only heroes. 

Of all the Scottish novels, however, that of which the conclusion gives 
me the greatest dissatisfaction is the dear old Ivanhoe—Evannoay, as you 
call itin France. From the characters of Rowena, of Rebecca, of Ivanhoe, 
I feel sure that the story can’t end where it does. I have quite too great a 
love for the disinherited knight, whose blood has been fired by the suns of 
Palestine, and whose heart has been warmed in the company of the tender 
and beautiful Rebecca, to suppose that he could sit down contented for life, 
by the side of such a frigid piece of propriety as that icy, faultless, prim, nim- 
iny-piminy Rowena, That woman is intolerable, and { call upon you, sir, 
with your pe powers of eloquence, to complete this fragment of a novel 
and to do the real heroine justice. 

I have thrown together a few hints, which, if you will do me the favour 
to cast your eyes over them, mightform matter, I am sure, sufficient for ma- 
ny, many volumes of a continuation of Jvanhoe; and remain, with assuran- 
ces of profound consideration, Sir, your sincere admirer, 

M. A. Trrmarsu. 

No person who has read the preceding volumes of this history can doubt 
for a moment what was the result of the marriage between Wilfrid and 
Rowena. Those who have marked her conduct during her maidenhood, 
her distinguished politeness, her spotless modesty of demeanour, her unal- 
terable coolness under all circumstances, and her lofty and gentlewoman- 
like bearing, must be sure that her married conduct would equal her spin- 
ster behaviour, and that Rowena the wife would be a pattern of correctness 
for all the matrons of England. 

Such was the fact. For miles around Rotherwood her character for piety 
was known. Her castle was a rendezvous for all the clergy aud monks of 
the district, whom she fed with the richest viands, while she pinch- 
ed herself upon pulse and water. There was not an invalidin the 
three ridings, Saxon or Norman, but the palfrey of the Lady Row. 
ena might be seen journeying to his door, in company with Father 
Glauber, her almoner, and Brother Thomas of Epsom, her leech. She 
lighted up all the churches in Yorkshire with wax candles, the offerings of 
her piety. The bells of her chapel began to ring at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and all the domestics of Rotherwood were called upon to attend at 
matins, at complins, at nones, at vespers, aud at sermon. I need not say 
that fasting was observed with all the rigours of the church ; and that those 
of the servants of the Lady Rowena were looked upon with most favour 
whuse hair shirts were the roughest, and who flagellated themselves with 
the most becoming perseverance. 

Whether it was that this discipline cleared poor Wamba’s wét# or cooled 
bis humour, it is certain that he become the most melancholy fool in Eng- 
land, and if ever he ventured upon a joke to the shuddering, poor servitors 
who were mumbling their dry crusts below the Salt, it was such a faint and 
stale one, that porwr, dared to laugh at the timid inuendoes of the unfortu- 
nate wag, and a sickly smile was the best applause he could muster. Once, 
indeed, when Guffo, the goose boy (a half witted, r wretch), laughed 
outright at a lamentably stale pun which Wamba palmed upon him at sup- 
per time. It was dark, and the torches being brought in, Wamba said, 
‘Gaffo, they can’t see their way in the argument, and are going to throw a 
litile light uj@n the subject."* The Lady Rowena, being dieturbed in a 
theological controversy with Father Willibald (afterwards canonised as St. 


Willibald, of Bareacres, hermit and confessor), called out to know what was | tite for blood rose to madness, and grinding his teeth, and with a curse 


the cause of the unseemly interruption, and Guffo and Wamba being point- 
ed out as the culprits, ordered them straightway into the court yard, and 
three dozen to be administered to each of them. 

I got you out of Front de Beeuf’s castle,’ said poor Wamba, piteously, 
iP aling to Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, ‘and canst thou not save me from the 
ash ?’ 

‘ Where you were locked up with the Jewess in the tower .” said Rowena, 
a replying to the timid appeal of her husband ; ‘Gurth, give him four 

ozen ! 

And this was all poor Wamba get by applying for the mediation of his 
master. 

In fact, Rowena knew her own dignity so well as a princess of the royal 
blood of England, that Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, her consort, could scarcely 
call his life his own, and was made, in all things, to feel the inferiority of his 
station. And which of us is there acquainted with the sex that has not 
remarked this propensity in lovely woman, and how often the wisest in the 
council are made to be as fools at her board, and the boldest in the batile- 
field are craven when facing her distatf ? 

‘Where you were locked up with the Jewess in the tower,’ is a remark, 
too, of which Wilfrid keenly felt, and, perhaps, the reader will understand, 
the significancy. When the daughter of Isaac of York brought her diamonds 
and rabies—the poor, gentle victim !—and, meekly laying them at the feet 
of the conquering Rowena, departed into foreign lands to tend the sick of 
her people, and to brood over the bootless passion which consumed her own 
pare heart, one would have thought that the heart of the royal lady would 

ave melted before such beauty and humility, and that she would have 
been generous in the moment of her victory. 

In fact, she did say, ‘Come and live with me as a sister,’ as the last 
chapter of this history shows; but Rebecca knew in her heart that her 
lady’s proposition was what is called bosh (in that noble Eastern language 
with which Wilfrid, the Crusader, was familiar), or fudge, in plain Saxon, 
and retired, with a broken, gentle spirit, neither able to bear the sight ot 
her rival’s happiness, nor willing to disturb it by the contrast of her own 
wretchedness. Rowena, like the most high-bred and virtuous of women, 
never forgave Jsaac’s daughter her beauty, nor her flirtation with Wilfrid 
(% the Saxon lady chose to term it,) nor, above all, her admirable diamonds 

id jewels, although Rowena wasactually in possession of them. 

# In a word, she was always flinging Rebecca into Ivanhee’s teeth. There 
was not a day in his life but that unhappy warrior was made to remember 
that a Jewish maiden had been in love with him, and that a Christian lady 
of fashion could never forgive the insult, For instance, if Gurth, the swine- 
herd, who was now promoted to be a gamekeeper and verderer, brought 
the account of a famous wild-boar in the wood, and proposed a hunt, Ro- 
wena would say, ‘ Do, Sir Wilfrid, persecute those poor pigs—you kuow 


your frierds the Jews can’t abide them !’ Or when, as it oft would happen, Cuarta, the palladium of Britons. 
our lion-hearted monarch, Richard, in order to get a loan or a benevolence Dauphin Louis, son of Philip Augustus. 


from the Jews, would roast a few of the Hebrew capitalists, or extract some 


columns of | whenever the queen 






persecution for the Jews! aan) 708 better interfere, my love? His 
majesty will do anything for you; and, you know, the Jows were always 
such favourites of yours,’ or words to that effect. But, nevertheless, her 
ladyship never lost an oP rtunity of wearing "s jewels at court, 

a drawing-room, or at the York assizes and ball, 
when she a there, not of course that she took any interest ia such 
things, but considered it her duty to attend as one of the chief ladies of the 
county. 

And now Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, having attained the height of his wishes, 
was, like many a man when he has reached that —" elevation, dis- 
appointed. Ah, dear friends, it is but too often so in life! Many a garden, 
seen from a disiance, looks fresh and green, which, when beheld closely, is 
dismal and weedy, the shady walks melancholy and grass grown: the 
bowers you would fain repose in cushioned with stinging nettles. I have 
ridden in a caique upon the waters of the Bosphurus, and looked upon the 

ital of the Soldan of Turkey. As seen from those blue waters, with 

ace and pinnacle, with gilded dome and towering cypress, it seemeth a 
very Paradise of Mahomed; but enter the city, and itis but a beggarly 
labyrinth of rickety huts and dirty alleys, where the ways are steep | the 
smells are foul, tenanted by many dogs and ragged beggars—a dismal illu- 
sion! Life is such, ah, well-a day! It is only hope which is real, and re- 
ality is a bitterness and a lie. 

Perhaps a man, with Ivanhoe’s high principles, would never bring himself 
to acknowledge this fact; but others did for him. He grew thin, and 
pined away as much as if he had been in a fever under the scorching sun 
of Ascalon. He had no appetite for bis meals; he slept ill, though he was 
aren allday. The jangling of the doctors and triars whom Rowena 

rought together did not in the least enliven him, and he would sometimes 
give proofs of somnolency during their disputes, greatly to the consterna- 
tion of his lady. He hunted a good deal, and, [ very much fear, as Rowena 
rightly vm that he might have an excuse for being absent from home. 
He began to like wine, too, who had been as sober as a hermit; and when 
he came back from Athelstane’s (whither he would repair not unfrequently) 
the unsteadiness of his gait and the unnatural briiliancy of his eye were re- 
marked by his lady, who, you may be sure, was sitting up for him. As for 
Athelstane, he swore by St. Wullstan that he was glad to have escaped a 
marriage with such a pattern of propriety ; and honest Cedric the Saxon 
(who had been very speedily driven out of his daughter-in-law’s castle) 
vowed by St Waltheof that his son had bought a dear bargain. 

It was while enjoying this dismal, but respectable existence, that news 
came to England that Wilfrid’s royai master and friend was bent upon that 
expedition against his vassal, the Count of Limoges, which was to end so 
fatally before the Castle of Chalus. Asa loyal subject, Sir Wilfrid hastened, 
with a small band of followers, to the assistance of his master ; taking with 
him Garth, his squire, who vowed he would have joined Robin Hood but 
fur that, and Wamba the Jester, who cut a good joke for the first time, as 
he — head-over-heels when the Castle of Rowena was once fairly out 
of sight. 

1 sais here a chapter about the siege of Chalus, which it is manifest, can be 
spun out to any length to which an enterprising publisher would be dis- 
posed to go. Single combats or combats of companies, scaladoes, ambus- 
cadoes, rapid acts of horsemanship, destriers, catapults, mangonels, and 
other properties of the chivalric drama, are at the use of the commonest 
writer; and I am sure, my dear sir, you have too good an opinion of me to 
require that these weapons should be dragged out, piece by piece, from the 
armory, and that you will take my account for granted. 

A chapter about famine in the garrison may be rendered particularly 
striking. I would suggest as a good contrast a description of iremendous 
feasting in the camp of Richard in honour of his queen, Berengaria, with a 
display uf antiquarian cookery (all descriptions of eating are pleasant in 
works of fiction, and can scarcely be made too savoury or repeated too 
often); and, in the face of this carousing without the walls, the most dismal 
hunger raging within. And what do you say to the Marquis of Limoges 
and his sons casting lots about being eaten?—with a motto from Ugolino 
and afine display of filial piety ? 

The assault may be made very fine, too—the last assault. The old chief: 
tain of Chalus and his sovs dropping down, one by one, betore the crushing 
curtal‘axe of Richard. 

‘ Ha, St. Richard !—ha, St. George!’ the tremendous voice of the lion- 
king was heard over the loudest roar of the battle ; at every sweep of his 
blade a severed head flew over the parapet, a spouting irunk tumbled, 
bleeding, on the flags of the bartizan. The world hath never seen such a 
warrior as that Lion-hearted Plantagenet, as he raged over the keep, his 
eyes flashing fire through the bars ofhismorion, snorting and chafing with 
the hot lust of battle. One by one les enfansde Chalus fell down be- 
fore him ; there was only one left of the brave race that in the morning 
had fcught around the stout Sir Enguerrand :—only one, and but a boy,—ua 
fair haired boy, a blue-eyed boy! he had been gathering pansies in the fields 
but yesterday—it was butafew years, and he was a baby in his mother’s 
arms! What could his pany sword do against the most redoubted blade 
in Christendom !—and yet Bohemond faced the great champion of England, 
and met him footto foot! Turn away, turn away, fond mother! Enguer- 
rand de Chalus, bewail the last of thy race! his blade is crushed into 
splinters under the axe of the conqueror, and the poor child is beaten to 
his knee ! ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

* Now, by St. Barbacue of Limoges,’ said Bertrand de Gourdon, ‘ the 
butcher will never strike down yooder lambliug! Hold thy hand, Sir 
King, or, by St. Barbacue 
Swift as thought the veteran archer raised his arblast to his shoulder, 
the whizzing bolt fled from the ringing string, and the next moment crush- 
ed quivering into the corslet of Plantagenet. 

‘Twas a lucklessshot, Bertrand of Gourdon! Maddened by the pain of 
the wound, the brute nature of Richard was aroused: his fiendish appe- 








too horrible to mention, the flashing axe of the royal butcher fell down on 
the blond ringlets of the child, and the children of Chalus were no 
more ! 

) _ I just throw this off by way of description, and to show what might be 
done. Now ensues a splendid picture of a general massacre of the garrison, 
who are all murdered to a man, with the exception of Bertrand de Gourdon. 
Ivanhoe, of course, saves him for the moment; but we all know what his 
fate was. Bertrand was flayed alive after Richard’s death; and as | don’t 
recollect any chapter in any novel where a man’s being skinned alive is 
described, 1 would suggest this as an excellent subject for a powerful and 
picturesque pen. Ivanhoe, of course, is stricken down and left for dead in 
trying todefend honest Bertrand. And now if ever there was a good finale 
for a volume it is the death of Richard. 

‘You must die, my son,’ said the venerable Walier of Rouen, as 
Berengaria was carried shrieking from the king’s tent. ‘ Repent, Sir 
, King, and separate yourself from your children !’ 

| * [tis ill-jesting with a dying man,’ replied the king. 
| none, my good lord bishop, to inherit after me.’ 

* Richard of England,’ said the archbishop, turning up his fine eyes, 

‘your vices are your children. Ambition’s your eldest child, Cruelty is 
your secoud child, Luxury is your third child ; and you have nourished 
| them from your youth up, Separate yourself from these siuful ones, and 
prepare your soul, for the hour of departure draweth nigh.’ 
Violent, wicked, sinful, as he migit have been, he met his death like a 
Christian man. Peace be to the soul of the brave! When news came to 
King Philip of France, he sternly forbade his courtiers to rejoice at the 
death of his enemy. ‘ [tis no matter of joy but of dolour,’ be said, ‘ that 
the bulwark of Christendom and the bravest king of Evrope is no more.’ 

I need not point out to a gentleman of your powers of mind how aptly, 
) with a few moral reflections in a grave and dirge-like key, this volume 
of the Continuation of lvanuoe may conclude. 

As for the second volume, King John is on the throne of England. 
Shakspeare, Hume, and the Biographie Universelle, are at band. Prince 
Arthur, Magna Charta, Cardinal Pandolfo, suggest themselves to the mind | 
at once: andthe deuce is in it if out cf these one cannot form a tolerably 
exciting volume. 

For instance, in the first parta disguised knight becomes the faithful 
servant of young Arthur (perhaps Constance of Brittany may fall in love 
with the mysterious knight, but that is neither here or there) attends young 
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his | thumb-ring, which she had presented to him, and which bore his 
sgueare a seals of arms. ‘There was another lock of hair round my 
‘master’s neck,’ sobbed Gurth to Cedric in secret. 

Was it mine?’ asked the bereaved old thane. 






* Yoursis red, my lord, and that was black,’ answered Gurth,—‘ as black 
as the ringlets of the fair Jewish maid he rescued in the lists ct Temple- 
stowe,’ 


Of course not a word was breathed about this fact to Rowena, who re- 
ceived the news of her husband’s death with that resignation which became 
her character, and who, though she did not show any outward signs of 
emotions at the demise of her lord, must yet have been profoundly affect- 
ed, because she wore the deepest mourning any of the milliners’ shops 
in York could produce, and erected a monument to him as big as a mins. 
ter. 

That she married again the stupid Athelstane when her time of mourn- 
ing was expired, is a matter of course, about which no - familiar with 
life could doubt tor a moment. Cardinal Pandolfo did the business for 
them, and lest there should be any doubt about Ivanhoe’s death [for his 
body was never sent home after all], his eminence procured a papal rescript 
annulling the former marriage, so that she might become Mrs. Atheistane 
witha clear conscience. That she was happier with the boozy and stupid 
thane than with the gentle and melancholy Wilfrid need surprise-no one. 
Women have a predilection for fools, and have loved donkeys long before the 
amours of Bottom and Titania. That he was brutal and drunken, and that 
he beat her, and that she liked it and was happy. and had a large family, 
may be imagined ; for there are some women—bless them !-~who pine un - 
less they are bullied, and think themselves neglected if not occasionally be- 
laboured. But this I feel is getting too inéime. Suffice it that Mr. and Mrs. 
Athelstane were a good deal bappier than Mr. and Mrs. Ivanhoe, 

And now, with your permission, [ would suggest two or three sentimen- 
tal chapters. Ivanhoe—disguised of course—returns to bis country, travels 
into the north of England, arrives at York [where the revels of King John 
may be described], and takes an oppose when a Jew is being submit- 
ted to the torture, of inquiring what has become of Rebecca, daughter of 
Isaac. ‘ Has she returned to England ?’ he cursorily asks, ‘ No, she is still 
at Granada, where her people are held in honour at the court of Boadbil.’ 
He revisits her house, the chamber where she tended him ; indalges in old 
recollections, discovers the depth of his passion for her, and bewails his lot 
in life, that he is lonely, wretched, and an outcast. 

Shall he go to Rotherwood and see once more the scenes of his youth? 
Can he bear to witness the happiness of Athelstane ,and Rowena the bride 
of another? He will go if it be but to visit his father’s grave, for Cedric is 
dead by this time, as you may imagine; and, supposing his son dead, has 
left all his property to Rowena. Indeed it was the old Thane who insisted 
upon her union with Athelstane, being bent upon renewing his scheme for 
the establishment of a Saxon dynasty. 

Well, [vanhoe arrives at Rotherwood. . 

You might have thought for a moment that the grey friar trembled and 
his shrunken cheek looked deadly pale ; but he recovered himself presently, 
nor could you see his pallor for the cowl which covered his face. 

A little boy was playing on Athelstane’s knee, Rowena, smiling and pat- 
ting the Saxon Thane fondly on his broad bull-head, filled him a buge cup 
of spiced wine from a golden hanap. He draineda quart of the liquor, 
and, turning round, addressed the friar,— 

‘And so, Grey Frere, thou sawest good King Richard fall at Chalus by 
the bolt of that felon bowman ?’ ; 

‘ We did, anit please you. The brothers of our house attended the good 
king in his last moments; in truth, he made a Christian ending !” 

‘And didst thou see the archer flayed al;ve? It must have been rare 
sport,’ reared Athelstane, laughing hugely at the joke. ‘ How the fellow 
must have howled !’ 

‘ My love !’ said Rowena, interposing tenderly, and putting a pretty white 
finger on his lip. 

* I would like to see it too,’ cried the boy. 

‘ That’s my own little Cedric, and so thou shalt. And, friar, didst see my 
poor kinsman, Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe? They say he tried to defend the 
man. The more fuol he!’ ‘My sweet lord, again interposed Rowena, 
‘mention him not.’ 

‘Why? Because thou and he were tender in days of yore—when you 
could not bear my plain face, being all in love with his pale one ?’ 

‘ Those times are past now, dear Athelstane,’ said his affectionate wife, 
looking up to the ceiling. 

*‘ Marry, thou never couldst forgive him the Jewess, Rowena.’ 

‘ The odious hussy ! don’t mention the name of the unbelieving creature,’ 
exclaimed the lady. 

* Well, well, poor Will was a good lad—a thought melancholy and milk- 
sop though. Why a pint of sack fuddled his poor brains.’ 

‘Sir Wilfrid of lvanhoe was a good lance,’ said the friar. ‘1 have heard 
there was none better in Christendom. He lay in our convent after his 
wounds, and i: was there we tended him till he died. He was buried in our 
north cloister.’ 

‘ And there’s an end of him,’ said Athelstane. ‘ But come, this is dismal 
talk. Where’s Wamba the jester? Let us have asong. Stir ap, Wamba, 
and don't lie like a log in the fire! Sing us a song, thou crackbrained jes- 
ter, and leave off whimpering of bygones. Tush,man! There be many 
good fellows left in this world ’ 5 

‘ There be buzzards in eagles’ nests,’ Wamba said, who was lying before 
the fire sharing the hearth with the Thane’s dogs; ‘there be dead men 
alive and live men dead; there be merry songs and dismal songs. Marry, 
and the merriest are saddest sometimes. I will leave off motley and wear 
black, Gossip Athelstane. I will turn howler at funerals, and then, perhaps, 
I shall be merry. Motley is fit for mutes and black for fools. Give me 
some drink, gossip, fur my voice is as cracked as my brain.’ : 

‘ Drink and sing, thou beast, and ceaee prating,’ the Thane said. — 

Aud Wamba, touching his rebeck wildly, sat up in the chimney-side and 
curled his lean shanks together and began :— 


Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin, 

That never has known the barber’s shear, 
All your aim is woman to win. 
This is the way that boys begin 

Wait till you’ve come to forty year ! 


Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 

Singing and singing of midnight strains 

Under Bonnybell’s window panes. 
Wait till you’ve come to forty year! 


Forty times over let Michaelmas pase, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 

Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you’ve come to forty year. 


Pledge me round, I bid ye declare, 

All good fellows whose beards are gray ; 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome, ere 

Even a month was passed away ? 


The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 
The brightest eyes that ever have shore, 
May pray and whisper and we not list, 
Or look away and never be missed, 
Ere yet a month is gone. 


Grillian’s dead, God rest her bier, 
How I loved her twenty years syne! 
Marian’s married, but I sit here, 
Alive and merry at forty year, 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wiue. 


‘Who taught thee that merry ley, Wamba, thou son of Witless ?’ r vared 





Arthur, [ say, watches him through a hundred perplexities aad of course is 
decoyed away—just happens to step out, as it were, when the poor young | 
prince is assassinated by his savage uncle. 
The disguised knight vows revenge; he stirs up the barons against the 
king, and what is the consequence ? No less a circumstance than Macna 
The Frenchmen land ander the 
He makes the grandest offers to 
the unknown knight. Scurnful resistance of the latter and the defeat of the 





of the principal rabbi’s teeth, Rowena would exult and say, ‘Serve them Frenchmen. 


right, the misbelieving wretches; England can never be a happy country 


until every one of these monsters is exterminated!’ Or else, adopting a Ivanhoe, of course ! 


And now | am sure you have no need to ask who is this disguised knight. | 
But why disguised? In the first place, in a novel, 


strain of still more savage sarcasm, would exclaim, ‘ Ivanhoe, my dear, more | ''!8 Very hard if a kuight or any other gentleman can’t disguise himsel! 





*1 knew an old lady in my youth, who, for many years, used to make 
this joke every night regalarly when the candles were brought in, and all of 


us in her family were expected to laugh. Sarel yit is time that a piece of fm 


without any reason at all ; but there is a reason forivanhoe disguising 
himself and a most painful reason, Rowena was married again. i 

After the siege of Chalus, the faithful Gurth, covered with wounds came 
1 | back to Rotherwood, and brought the sad news of the death of the lion 


which has been in activity for seven hundred years should at length be laid | hearted Plantagenet, and his truest friend, Wilfrid of lvanhoe, had been car 


up iM ordinary; and this paper will not have been written altogether in 


vain if this good end can be brought about.—M. A. T. 


ied back to his tent, where he expired in the arms of his faithful squire 
ae ates = P - 2 ‘ 
(iter giving him the lock of Rowena’s hair which she had in a brooch, and 





Athelstane, clattering his cup on the table and shouting the chorus. » 
‘]t was a good and holy hermit, sir, the pious clerk of Copmanburs) ; vat 
you wot of, who played many a prank with us in the days that va knew 
King Richard. Ah, noble sir, that was a jovial time and a good pri at” b. 
‘ They say the hoiy priest is sure of the next bishopric, my love. Ly 
Rowena. ‘His majesty hath taken him into much favour. My — ol 
Huntingdon looked very well at the last ball, though I never gg an 
beauty in the countess—a freckled, blowsy thing, whom they used to a 
Maid Marian; though, for the matter of that, what between her flirtations 
with Major Littlejohn and Captain Scarlett, really ———— 
‘Jealous again, haw! haw!’ laughed Athelstane. 
‘1 am above jealousy, and scorn it,’ Rowena answered, 
up very majestically. ; 
‘Well, well, Wamba’s was a good song, Athelstane said. - 
‘ Nay, a wicked song,’ said Rowena, turning up ber eyes as usual. ° Wh at! 
rail at woman's love? Prefer a filthy wine-cup to a true wife? Woman’s 
love is eternal, my Athelstane. He who questions 1! would be a blas; heme 


drawing herself 





were he not a fool. The well-born and well-nurtured g ntlewomen loves 
once and once only.’ 
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‘ou, madam, pardon me, Iam not.well,’. said the friar, 
a ge Ate from his settle, and tottering down "the steps of the dais. 
‘Wamba sprung afier him, his bells jingling as he rose, and tome arms 


we i way into court. 
end Oe fainting man, he led him away in he Thore 





men alive and live men dead,’ whis 

be coffins to laugh’ at and marriages to cry over. Said I not sooth, holy 
friar?’ And when they had got out into the solitary court, which was 
deserted by all the tie our of the Thane, who were mingling in the 
dranken revelry in the hall, Wamba, seeing that none were by, kne down, 
and kissing the friar’s garment, said, ‘I knew thee, | knew thee, my lord 
and my liege !’ ; cemmation 

‘Get up,’ said Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, scarcely able to articulate; ‘ only fools 

faithful.’ . } 

wes he passed on and into the little chapel where his father lay buried. 
All night long the friar spent there, and Wamba the jester lay outside 
watching as mute as the saint over the porch. pd 

When the morning came Garth and Wamba were gone; but the os 
sence of the pair was little heeded by the Lady Rowena, who was boun 
for York, where his majesty King John was holding a ccurt. sat 

Here you have an idea of the first part of the narrative. — And I thin 
there is nothing unsatisfactorily accounted for but [vanhoe’s mysterious 
silence during four or five years. For though Rowena married the day 
after her mourning was out, there is not the slightest blame to be cast on 
her, for she was a woman of such high principle, that had she known her 
husbund was alive she never would have thought of such a thing. As for 
Ivaahoe’s keeping his existence secret, that I consider is a point which, as 











hero of a novel, he has perfectly a right to do. He may have been delirious 
from the effects of his wounds for three or four years, or he may have been | 
locked up and held to ransom by some ferocious baron of the Limousin. When | 
he became acquainted with Rowena’s second marriage there was a reason | 
for his keeping incog. Delicacy forbade him to do otherwise. And if the | 
above hints suit you, and you can make three or four volumes out of them 
as | have little doubt you will be able to do, I will take the liberty, my dear 
sir, of finishing the tale in the September Namber.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


—p——_——_ 


THE USE OF THE CORSET. 


TRANSLATION OF A LETTER TO A LADY FROM DR. REVEILLE-PARISE, 


Although | have every desire to justify the confidence you honour me | 
with, you must admit, madam, you put me to rather a severe proof. You | 
ask my opinion upon the employment of corsets—whether they are, in fact, 
as injurious to the health of women as has been said; and whether medical 
men have not, upon this point, somewhatexaggerated ? I well know with 
what scruples and fears ye maternal affection fills you upon this subject. | 
Your daughter, whom | have attended from her infancy, approaches an | 
age at which the desire to please is very natural. But is it possible to please 
without an elegant form ? and can this be attained without a narrow waist ? 
—in other words, without the agency of the corset? These are important | 
questions, not to be decided without care and circumspection. It is long | 
since the subject has been agitated, but always uselessly, the triumph of | 
the corret only becoming the more assured. Rousseau changed the opin- 
ions of contemporaries on many points. By his eloquent declamations he 
obliged mothers to suckle their offspring; and, more than this, his doctrines 
and principles have shaken kingdoms, raised nations against kings, and cast 
down the powerful; society has been moved to its lowest depths, and Eu- 
rope convulsed for fifty years. But I ask you, what has this philosopher 

ained against whalebones transformed into corsets? Absolutely nothing. 

n vain did he say that a woman in a corset was destitute of grace, and 
seemed cut in two, like a wasp; tke witticism obtained currency, but the 
thing remained. Peter I. humiliates and dissolves his formidable force, the 
Strelitz, scarcely a murmur being heard; he obliges the Russians to shave 
their beards, and he is seriously menaced: but what would have become of 
him had he dared to proscribe the Russian ladies the use of whalebone, or 
had in any way meddled with their toilet?) The Emperor Joseph II. pro- 
hibited the use of corsets, and ordained that criminals only condemned to 
labour should wear them. All this was useless at the end of a few years. 

Bat what, then, is this formidable power which carries the day against 
kings, philosophers, physicians, reason, and common sense? Whois there 
that is ignorant of it? Who does not know its imperious decisions, its sen- 
tences without appeal? In fact, does not fashion govern the world: und, 
as regards your sex, is it not the only sovereign who reigns and governs ? 
Upon those who violate her decrees she inflicts the chastisement of ridicule, 
and at once all opposition ceases. Reason may raise her voice, but every 
earisclosed. Reason advises, fashion acts; so that we may easily guess 
which will prove victorious. 

You see, then, madam, why this subject, so learnedly treated by so many 
doctors, has as yet furnished such unsatisfactory results. I maintain the 
principle, however, that we must never weary in preaching the good and | 
the useful. Something always results; and in this manner a great evil may | 
become diminished, and a small one reduced to nothing. How many | 
strange customs, prejudicial to health, have disappeared with time and per- | 
severance in good advice! i might cite the swaddling-clothes and banda- | 
ges of children, the hairy pig-tails, hair powder, garters, and buckles of 
men. | 
What would you say if some one seriously proposed to you to a | 
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compress one of your limbs fora long period? They might indeed te 
you that the smaller it became, the more elegant it would be; but yeu | 
would not fail to resist such torture. Besides the pain, the compressed | 
os would soon diminish in size, and waste away more or less completely. 

he pale and thin mascles would no longer enjoy their natural vigour and 
activity, the vessels would diminish in size, and the part soon lose its 
strength and beauty. Now, do you net think that this same compression, 
exerted upon parts of the body which contain the most delicate and impor- 
tant organs, must be attended with yet more disastrous consequences? | 
These organs, pushed, squeezed, agglomerated together, necessarily lose | 
that development which is indispensable for their action and energy. And 
observe, this pressure is not made upon any isolated point; it embraces an 
extensive surface, and just that which corresponds to the organs which are | 
the very source of life. Take a large corset, and measure its height and | 
diameters ; and afterwards, when it is tightened to the degree fashion re- 
quires and suffering permits, compare these admeasurements with the body 
of the person who wears it, and you will be astonished at the result. 

_ But where is the use of reasoning or experience for those who are con- 
vinced not only that the corset is not injurious, but that it is useful? Who 
1S not aware that a thousand marvellous qualities are attributed to it? It) 
supports the waist, strengthens the body, gives grace to the movements, and | 
soon! As to its inconveniences, these are rarely alluded to, or wholly de- | 
nied Far more than this, if the shape is ungainly, the corset will rectify 
everything; and it even cures a Vicious conformation of the spine and chest ! 
No sooner are the fatal words, ‘ She is all one side,’ pronounced respecting 
a young girl, than every description of corset fit for the reparation, or at all | 
events the disguise of the evil, is sent for; the fact being, that these corsets, 
so far trom relieving the deformity, assist and augment it, by compressing, 
enfeebling, and wasting the muscles. No matter; the torture continues, as 
if this fact were notknown. The patience of women in this respect is 
worthy of admiration. Ask any of them if she is not too tight, but never 
will she allow it, however extreme her suffering. 

It must not, however, be believed that this instrument of torture is of 
modern invention. More than one poet of antiquity has reproached his 
countrywomen with its employment. The Greek ladies had their sefod- | 
osne, and the Roman matrons their castula,a kind of small tunic, which 
was tightened around the waist. According to Ovid (Fasti iv. 147), the 
corset would seem to have been in as great request among the Roman girls 
as among our own. Yet women of other nations reject this article of dress | 
with advantage. Lady W. Montague observes, that nothing can be more 
admirable than the forms of the Turkish ladies, who regarded her corset as 
a machine in which she had been enclosed by her husband, and whence she 
could not extricate herself. The Spanish women, also so celebrated for the 
elegant contour of their shapes, do not employ the corset. It was only dur- 
ing the lifetime of Catherine de Medicis that the custom of wearing the 
tightened corset was introduced into France. F 


Some women have discontinued this article of dress, whether from fancy 
or necessity, without sustaining any inconvenience. It is the long habit of 
wearing it which deceives most. Without it they do not seem dressed—as 
if something were wanting. This may be so for the first day or two of the 
experiment, but at the end of a fortnight the loss would not be perceived ; 
just as in the case of aring long worn on the finger, or any other object ha- 
bitually enjoyed. Many young women, obliged to renounce this strange 
article of the toilet, have quickly fonnd their health improve. The blood 
has then been allowed free circulation, the lungs full expansion; and the 














free movements permitted to the body have soon reproduced and preserved 
that fresh, animated complexion, the principal beauty of the young, but 
which they so rarely possess in large towns Surely the preservation of 
health is of more consequence than the retention of these pieces of whale 
bone? Ifa young woman, with the most beautiful form and richest por- 
tion, does not possess health, adien to h ippiness and ple sure, for her life is 
strewed with thorns. Exemption from suffering is almost everything in our 
rapid and short passage thr ugh life; but to suffer from one’s own fault. be 
ause we have desired it—is this not deserving the chastisement which we 
have braved, but which awaits 1s ? 











What is most singular an women are aware of the injuriousness of the 
corset—they instinctively feel that its action is an unnatural and eminent! 
hurtful one. Here is the proof. If, by accident, a lady falls ill in a crowd- 
ed assembly of any kind, a general cry is raised by the others, Cut her. 
lace!’ This is done instantly—the compressicg machine is opened, air 
rushes into the langs, the victim breathes, and recovers; which, however, 
will not prevent her recommencing the next day, so inexorable and power- 
tul is this malicious demon—fashion. i , 

I am aware that, in appreciating on the one hand these inconveniences of 
the corset, and on the other wisaing to sacrifice to custom, you will ask me 
if there is not some form of this machine less dangerous than another. It is 
true that the furm and size exert much influence on the results and effeets 
which are produced; so that large, strongly whaleboned or busked, stiff, 
inelastic corsets—cuirasse-corsets—are more hurtful than small ones; but 
the degree of constriction exerted is the one simple and essential measure 
of the degree of mischief occasioned. In fact the varieties of form are of 
little consequence. A corset which is exactly adapted to the body, without 
exerting too much constriction or oa or aay without impeding develop- 
ment of the growth, or producing any ill effect, does not exist; and this phi- 
losopher’s stone of a model corset will never be discovered, whatever pains 
be taken. It is impossible to mould the form of a nymph in an apparatus 
of iron. An evident proof that these machines are hurtful, is derived from 
the fact, that the endeavour is constantly made to render them as little fa- 
tiguing as possible. The material has been varied; they have been con- 
stracted in caoutchouc, and transformed iuto light apparatus permeable to 
air; and some are capable of instantaneous unlacing. Bat all this is useless. 
The grand hygieanic problem of a corset without danger, will probably for 
ever remain unsolved. In all there is this dilemma—either the corset is 
worn loose, and then where is its utility? or it exerts compression, and is 
then dangerous. Whenever I see taese perfidious instruments of torture 
exposed for sale, I cannot avoid shuddering at thinking of ali the evils enclos. 
ed within their elegant contours. I can believe that you intend your daugh- 
ter’s corset shall be of a’proper furm and size, and not worn injuriously tight. 
But observe, that besides engenderivg a dangerous habit, the exact point of 
constriction is difficult to seize. Between the little and the too mach there 
is a mathematical line difficult to be consiqatly followed. And then expe- 
rience teaches us that womer, and eveu girls, have a mischievous tendency 
t» tighten themselves more and more, and especially if threatened with be- 
coming somewhat stout. ‘ P / 

It is a very unfortunate circumstance, that the inconveniences and diseases 
—the certain consequences of the abuse of the corset—are never immedi- 
ate ; they are long engendering in the substance of the organs so constantly 
pressed upon and crushed. The corset does not kill suddenly, like arsenic ; 
therefore it is harmless! Can there be a more dangerous or murderous 


| syllogism? When the physician, who, from long experieuce, toresees the 


mischief that will arise, informs a woman how injurious is this lacing 
and girthing herself in, she smiles, declares that he is mistaken, for she is 
not tight, and that habit has rendered her capable of supporting all. She 
has resisted the effects, and will continue to do so. Her health is good ; 
why should she change her plans? She does not reflect that this condition 
f pressure is in direct violation of the laws of nature. The most noble 
organs are deprivec of the play and development essential to thei: func- 
tious. Even the very bones of the trunk and chest suffer under this peril- 
ous influence. To convince yourself of this, have the courage to examine 
a skeleton, the solid framework of our fragile orgavisation. On the one 
hand, you see the spine—the solid yet mobile support of the whole animal 
structure. A multitude of nerves escape from iis latera: openings, giving 
lite to the internal organs, and estabiishing relations with the brain.— 
The spinal column is covered externally on each side by bundles of mus- 
cles—the moving power. Now, | ask you whether a corset, worn habitu- 
ally tight, must not interfere with, and prevent the action of, these muscles 
and those of the shoulders? On the other hand, observe that the ribs, form- 
ing a kind of bony and movable cage, represent a cone, having its apex 
above, and its base below. Well, the corset acts in a totally opposite 
direction. It compresses and binds in the base, whose expansion is indis- 
pensable for the play of the lungs and the act of respiration. Can there 
exist a worse or more fatal practice? We laugh at the Chinese ladies ; 
but the deformed and squeezed-up state of their feet does not at least affect 
the general health. A mother protects her daughter from the effects of the 
slightest draught of air, from the least damp, from the rays of the burning 


| sun, and yet exposes her to the dangerous compression of a large corset. 


Although all portions of the body suffer, and tend to morbid changes, 
when cabesiteel to great and more or less prolonged pressure, there are 
some organs which seem especially destined to endure these evils. Among 
these are the lungs and heart. It is through their agency that respiration and 
circulation are accomplished. ‘They are, so to speak, the very roots of life. 
Now, I ask, what must take place when the cavity containing them is 
narrowed, and when the extent of their action is limited by the tyrannical 


| exigencies of the corset? The diseases which result are numerous, always 


Serious, and so rauch the more incurable, as they proceed from a predispo- 
sition to become censtitaiional. If you were aware of the fine texture, the 
delicate network of the lungs, the sensibility of these precious organs, the 
abundance of blood which penetrates their innermost recesses, there to be- 
come revived, you would only be astonished that these diseases were not 
more frequent still. And yet, will it be believed that women, having the 
chest thus compressed and narrowed, will read aloud, or engage in singing 
and declamation? From the most straitened organ the highest amount ot 
action is demanded ! 

But the chest is not the only organ exposed to this severe compression of 


| the corset. The liver, placed immediately below the ribs at the very point 


where constriction is greatest, equally suffers. Hence results pain in the 
side, indigestion, and diseases of the organ, with chronic jaundice. The 
stomach itself, compressed by the bone of the corset, does not enjoy its 
natural vigour and extensibility. Hence distaste for food, painful digestion, 
languor, pallid or pimpled countenace, &c, Soemmering, a celebrated Ger- 
man physician, found a stumach nearly divided into two parts by the ex- 
cessive and long-continued pressure of a steel-busk. I know well that few 


| women would submit to such torture; but some there are whom no rein 


or prudence can restrain. 

It is for balls, parties, theatres, &c., that interminable preparations for the 
toilet are especially made, and that the most destructive conspiracy against 
health is contrived. The lady of elegant form who repairs to these, is girt 
in every possible manner. Her shoes are as smal! and narrow as possible ; 
the entire body surrounded by a large and strong corset mercilessly laced ; 
the clasps of her dress maintain the ground already gained; and her girdle 
exercises no less constriction. We need not mention bracelets, necklaces, 
&c. which, nevertheless, exert injurious pressure upon the neck and arms ; 
so that every part of the body is encircled with more or less tight ligatures. 
Thus fettered and bound up, she repairs te the place of assembly, where 
the air is contaminated by a crowded company, while the mirrors are tar- 
nished, and the candles melt, in a temperature equal to that of Senegal. 
Nevertheless, she will remain here for five or six hours, perhaps dancing, 
or singing ina more or less loud voice. It is not until she has retarned 
home, and removed the instruments of torture, that she can breathe. By a 
miracle of nature she has not succumbed to efforts which the most robust 
man could not support for an hour. And yet this is the feebler sex ! 


ee 
NOVA SCOTIA—NEW BRUNSWICK—THE ISLANDS. 


From Hochelaga; or, England in the New World. Edited by E. War- 
burton, author of the Crescent and the Cross. 


The last sight I visited at Boston, was the steam-packet which was to 
carry me to England, for the purpose of ong by berth; being one of the 
latest applicants I got but an indifferent one. She was a splendid vessel ; 
even to a landsman’s eye, it was evident she would not disappoint those 
who had built her for strength and speed. 

We had a fair passage of thirty-six hours to Halifax. This is one of the 
finest harbours in the world, affording sufficient ancherage and shelter for 
twice the number of ships in the British navy. The entrance, when not 
obscured by fog, is so safe that the largest sized ships need no other guide 
into it than their charts. There are several small islands in the channel, 
not interfering with its navigation, but assisting its defence. In winter, the 
ice very rarely closes its shelter, and on that account it is the great naval 
depot for our North American possessions. Three formidable forts protect 
the entrance. 

There are many splendid harbours on this coast, far more numerous than 
those of the United States, but as yet the scanty and indigent population 
have turred them to but little account. 

The town of Halifax is on a small peninsula, standing on a slope, which 
rises from the water’s edge to the citadel; this stronghold crowns the sum- 
mit, and is now able to withstand any force likely to be brought against it. 
At first it was built by contract, and so badly, that most of it fell down; 
but afterwards it was fully repaired and strengthened. A detachment of 
artillery and three regiments of the line are allotted to its defence. 


The streets of the town are wide and convenient, crossing each other at 
right angies; its extent is nearly two miles in length by half a mile in 
breadth, and it contains about twenty thousand inhabiiants. The wharves 
ure well suited for the purposes uf commerce, and furnished with roomy 
warehouses, but. to say the truth, the place bas anything but a prosperous 


wr business is carried on. The houses are 
‘king, but some of the private buildings 


appearance, and but little trade 
principally built of wood and poor lox 
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are handsome and comfortable, and the “* Provincial building” is one 
finest in North America. There are also several other creditable public 
buildings, and the dockyard is on a iarge scale, but I understand at present 
it is not well supplied or in good repair. 

When the French first settled this country, they called it “ Arcadie.””— 
They lived amicably with the Mic-Mac Indians, the principal of the Abori- 

inal tribes, and taught them the vices, if not the virtues, Of civilisation.— 

“hey converted them indeed nominally to Christianity, and turned this to 
account afterwards by telling them that the English, with whom were 
at war, were the people who had crucified the ‘“‘ Saviour.” These ns 
were fierce and warlike, of tall stature and great activity, but these 
availed them little ; the poison of the fire- water, and the white man’s 
wasted them away. Now, perhaps, there are two thousand left, the poor 
remnant is humapely treated, and, in some instances, has made progress in 
civilisation ; but far the greater number still roam the forest in the chase, 
and dissipate the spoil in drunkenness and debauchery. 

There are still anumber of the French in Arcadie, descendants of those 
who remained in the country after the English conquest ; but by far the 
larger portion of the population at present is of British race. The name of 
Nova Scotia was given to this province after its becoming an appanage of 
the English Crown. 

The Southern portion of the country is rocky and poor, the Northern 
shore far more fertile: the climate, thuugh severe in winter and foggy at all 
times on the coast, is very favourable for the health of man and for veges 
tation. The peach and the grape ripen in the open air, and the labours of 
agriculture are now vigorously plied, and gratefully repaid. The mineral 
riches of this colony are very great; good coal is found in inexhaustible 
quantities ; the fisheries are also mines of wealth. These resources have 
been as yet but little developed ; now, the increasing population and the 
greater attention paid in England to their interests is beginning to operate. 
Nova Scotia contains a population but little short of one hundred and 
eighty thousand : the area of the province is about fifteen thousand square 
miles, 

The form of colonial government is much the same as in Canada. The 

eople have always proved themselves loyal and faithful subjects of the 
British crown, particularly at the time of the Canadian troubles, 

A few words about the vther British North American possessions may 
not be out ot place before we leave these shores. 

New Brunswick lies between Canadaand the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the north and east, the State -f Maine to the west, and the Bay of Fandy 
opening into the Atlantic, to the south, and contains nearly thirty thousand 
square miles of extent. The surface of the country is much like that of 
Canada, except that a few prairies vary the mouotony of the dark woods. 
There are many noble rivers well fitted for navigation; the timber which 
is floated down by them to the sea, is as tine as in -any part of the New 
World. |The principal river, the Miramichi, pours riches and its waters 
into the Galf of St. Lawrence. On its banks, in 1825, at the beginning of 
October, the woods, long parched up with the Urought of an intensely hot 
summer, took fire. For some time the progress of the flames was slow, but 
on the 7th of the month there aruse a dreadful :empest of thunder, light- 
ning and wind, which carried on the destruction with frightful rapidily ; for 
a hundred miles along the north bank of the river, every tree and house 
was destroyed; Newcastle and Douglastown, two thriving villages, nambers 
of vessels, and more than five hundred persons w: re burnt that day, and those 
who survived lost all their means of subsistence in the ruin of their dwell- 
invs and farms, Their fe llow-subjects of England and America sent them 
forty thousand pounds to relieve their distress, The tracts of country near 
the Miramichi are very rich ; the interior, to the North-west, is but little 
known. Along the navigable waters, the districts then burnt are now re- 
settled and more prosperous than ever. _ The villages have been replaced 
by handsome towns, and nearly two hundred and fifty vessels sail each year 
from them to the English shores, ladea with noble timber. There are nu- 
merous lakes and streams in the central parts of this province, with a great 
extent of rich land, as yet unsubdued by the labour of man. On the sea- 
board there are various deep and sufe bays, stored with vast quantities of 
fish. 

St. Jolin’s, the largest town of the province, is well sitaated, and has 
some fine public buildings; it is improving rapidly, and contains about fif- 
teen thousand people; the harbour is very good, and the noble river of St. 
John, six hundred miles in length, flows by the walls, and is navi; able up to 
Fredrickton, the capital, ninety miles distant, through a beautiful and in 
many parts fertile country. : : 

Frederickton is built chiefly of wood, with the exception of the public 
buildings ; the population is about seven thousand, and they are very pros- 
perous. ‘Ihere are several other improving towns in different parts of the 
province. Here also mineral productions are in considerable quantity, coal 
and iron abundant, and some copper has been found ; there are also nume- 
rous mineral springs of great value; but all these natural advantages are as 
yet turned to but little account. The climate is much the same as that of 

Nova Scotia, but less foggy. 
‘The population of New Brunswick is about a hundred and sixty thous- 
and; they are tall and stalwart, hardy woodsmen and bold fishers, loyal and 














faithtul to the mother country. Their Colonial Government is like that of 
the other North American provinces, and like them their Parliament has its 
violent internal political struggles. Within twenty years, the revenue has 
trebled ; the roads and other internal communications, and the education of 
the people, are now attracting due attention and receiving great improve- 
ment. : 

This province formed a part of Nova Scotia till the year . 55, when Co- 
lonel Carleton was appointed its Governor as a separate administration. To 
his exemplary rule its progress in civilisation is chiefly dne; for twenty 
years be devoted himself to iis interests. The original settlers were nearly 
all men who had adhered to the royal cause in the rebellion of the United 
States, and to whom lands were given in this country; their high and loyal 
spirit has not weakened in their descendants. The most anxious period of 
the history of this province was when the boundary between it and the 
American State of Maine was in dispute ; its inhabitants more than unce 
came in contact with their republican neighbours while cutting timber on 
the disputed territory. At length the difficult question was set at rest by 
the mission of Lord Ashburton, and the great struggle of principles between 
the two countries deterred to some other occasion. There was a furious 
excitement in the Northern States of America at this period (1842), and a 
strong tide ran against any concession to England ; but the very politic step 
of sending out a Plenipotentiary of high rank, and connected in America, 
flattered the angry passions to rest, The best terms consistent with peace 
were then no doubt made for England, but it has not unjustly been called a 
‘capitulation;’ it was a yielding of strongly grounded rights to the threat 
of war. Itis well known that Lord Ashburton’s settlement was at first in- 
dignantly rejected by the Eastern States of America. But their ablest man, 
perhaps the ablest statesman America has ever produced, the present Sena- 
tor for Massachusetts, Mr. Webster, whose head was clear trom passion, 
and keen in the interests of his country, saw at a glance that a most advan- 
tageous offer had been made, and devoted his best powers to cause its ae- 
ceplance. 

After leaving Halifax, we passed the island of Cape Breton. At present, 
with several other smaller islands, it forms part of the government of Nova 
Scotia, from which it is divided by a narrow arm of the sea, ts surface is 
about two millions of acres. Sebastian Cabot discovered it in 1497, but it 
remained unnoticed till the beginning of the eighteenth century, when a 
few French fishermen began to frequent its shores in summer, and in 
winter the fur-traders from Nova Scotia opened a small commerce with 
the Indians. In 1720, Louis XIV. of France colonized the island and 
erected strong fortifications at Louisburg, on the south east coast; the 
fisheries had become important, and these behoase were a great security to 
the trade of the Canadian settlements. The Indians were friendly to the 
French, and assisted them in their wars with the English of Nova Scotia. 

In 1745, an expedition of the always brave, and then loyal, colonists of 
New England, numbering four thousand men, under General William 
Pepperall, besieged and took this stronghold of Louisburg in a very gallant 
manner ; ten years afterwards, however, it was restored to the French b 
treaty. Again, in 1758, Admiral Boscawen and General Amherst retook it 
after some sharp fighting, and inflicted a severe injury on the French navy. 
On this occasion General Wolfe commanded a division, and showed himself 
worthy of being chosen for the glories of Quebec, Soon after the capture, 
the fortifications were razed, and have never since been rebuilt. 

This island attracted but jittle attention till after the separation of the 
colonies from England, when some of the ex patriated loyalists settled there. 
In this century many hardy Scottish High ande rs have increased the popu- 
lation. The shape of Cape sreton 18 very singular; the outer lines are 
nearly those of a triangle, but indented with many harbours and numerous 
inlets. A great arm of the sea, entering opposite to Newfoundland, rearly 


divides it into two equal parts, and almost joins the narrow passage between 
this island and Nova Scotia. The neck of land separating these waters is 
sot a mile broad, and will no doubt be cut through at no distant day, for 
the whole of this sea lake is navigable by large vessels, and this slight ob- 
struction cannot long be allowed to check the free transit. Creeks and 


niral waters open up almost every nock in the island to 


Iniets trom these : 4 
There are also fresh-water lakes, one, Lake 


the free access o! Sipping. 
Marguerite, twelve miles in diameter. 

Louisburg has an admirable harbour, but the entrance is narrow ; its 
shores are now pearly desolate, and flocks of sheep graze peacefully over the 
ruins of the strongholds hardly won; to this day may be seen, under the 
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re waters, the wrecks of the large French ships sunk in the struggle. 
Where the warlike and prosperous town once stood, are half a dozen huts, 
iving shelter to a few fishermen of French descent. The north and west 
icts are the most fertile and Lope A ee yor but their sea-board is 
bleak and dangerous. The various roc islands of the coasts of Cape 
Breton have been the cause of frequent and horrible disasters; their full 
extent can never be ascertained, but it is known that, within thirty years, 
more than a hundred thousand tons of shipping. and two thousand human 
bodies, have strewn this stormy shore, from Sable island to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Any one who has skirted these wild coasts in the dark aad 
chilly winter nights, while the strong south-east wind rolls the waves of the 
great Atlantic against their rough barrier, cannot forget their terrors. 

In the north-eastern part of the island is a district of rich coal beds, a 
hundred and twenty square miles in extent; there is also a coal country in 
the west, but this last is not much known. In a small river flowing through 
an bos poem tract, the water is highly charged with gas; women often make 
a 1 hole in the bank, fill it up with stones, and apply a light; a blaze 
immediately springs up; the water soon boils, and is available for their 
use in washing and other househole purposes ; the fire would iast for weeks, 
or months, if not extinguished. This phenomenon has only been observed 
since the opening of a large mine, whose outbursts of water flow into the 
river. The island produces a vast quantity of valuable gypsum, of which 
the people of the United States purchase ship-loads every year. Nature has 
also supplied abundant salt-springs, and there is coal close at band to com- 
plete their usefulness for the inexhaustible fisheries of the coast. Copper, 
iron, and lead are found in variety and plenty. The soil, except on the 
banks of the lakes and rivers is light and poor, but a great extent of it is 
capable of cultivation; the climate resembles that of Nova Scotia. Remains 
of animals of a great size have been found in the earth; when the country 
was first settled moose-and cariboo-deer were very numerous, but they have 
shared the fate of the Indians, and are now as rare as they are; only about 
three hundred of the Mic-Macs remain there at this day. 

The population is about thirty-six thousand; they export provisions to 
Newfoundland, and fish, timber, coal, and gypsum to other countries; their 
little trade increases rapidly. Sydney, the capital of the island, is near the 
entrance of the ‘ Bras d’Or,’ or great central arm of the sea, built on a small 
promontory, and has a good harbour. The people of Cape Breton are a 
simple, honest, and virtuous race, well affected to Great Britain, but not 
so far advanced in social progress as their western neighbours. Schools are 
now spreading over the country, and as wealthy and adventurous people 
become better acquainted with the great resources of the island, the general 

rity increases. 

Prince Edward’s [siand lies iv a great bay in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
formed by the vorthern outline of the three districts I have last spoken of 
It is a hundred and forty miles in length, and thirty-four in breadth in the 
widest part. Northumberland Strait, in some places only nine miles wide, 
separates it from New Bruvswick and Nova Scotia. The area of the island 
is about two thousand square miles, The features of this country are softer 
than those of its neighbours; there are no mountains, but gentle and fertile 

undulations, clothed to the water’s edge with valuable woods and rich ver- 
dure. The north shore is very beautiful ; many cheerful villages and green 
clearings, with small lakes, shady harbours, and numerous streams, diversify 
its scenery. In the course of ages, the vast flood of the River St Lawrence 
has worked indentations into every part of the coast; there is a spot of this 
district more than seven or eight miles distant from some arm of the sea ; 
many of these afford shelter to large ships, driven by stress of weather into 
its crescent-shaped shore, while all are deep enough for the small vessels 
used in the coasting trade. 

On the south-east of the island stands Charlottetown, the capital at the 
confluence of three rivers, at the end cf Ailsborough Bay. This is an ex- 
cellent and well-defended harbour: the town is, as yet, but small; it con- 
tains the public buildings of the island. The neighbourhood only yields to 

* Quebec in beauty among the scenes of British North America. Its shores 
are soft, and partly cleared; the rivers wind gracefully through forests of 
varied foliage ; life is given to the picture by the cheerful town; grandeur 
and variety by the blue and lofty mountains of Nova Scotia in the dis- 
tance 


This island was also discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497, The French 
first used it as a fishing station, and began to colonize it about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. ‘These settlers took part vigorously against the 
English in their endless wars in those countries, When the conquerors of 
Louisburg took possession of this island of St. John, as it was then called, 
they found a number of their countrymen’s scalps in the French Governor's 
house. At the end of the last century some Scottish emigrants found their 
way hither, and most of the present inhabitants are their descendants. The 


needs 








would do more to secure the connection between the two than an army of 
twenty thousand men, and in ten years give an impulse cf half a century’s 
prosperity to Canada. 

The cost of the undertaking will be considerable—far beyond the reach 

of private enterprise in the colonies—tbree millions of money to complete 
it to Quebec. It is impossible that it can be done without effectual aid from 

the Imperial Government: the local legislatures are disposed to make ef- 

forts for its accomplishment, but they will not be sufficient; besides, it is 

obviously the duty and interest of the whole empire to assist it. The pros- 

pect, as a matter of more immediate return of profits, is very good; a por- 

tion of land by the line of travel will of course be granted to the company, 

which, by the ready means of communication, will become instantly of great 

value, and repay a arge share of the expenses of construction. 

The engineering difficulties are very slight, but little greater than those 

to be overcome in the great military road which has been already surveyed 

by order of the Home Authorities. Surely the sum set apart for this latter 

work, and some in addition, may well be loaned for this infinitely more 
useful object; one, both in peace and war, of such vast and vital interest. 

Of the importance to England of the Canadian provinces I have already 
spoken; would tha! [ could speak in a voice of thunder, to reach the ears 
of all our British people! They should, indeed, prove the staff of England’s 
old age, and the stronghold of national liberty in the New World. Sin- 
cerely do I hope that this certain means of increasing our national depen. 
dence and good will, may be heartily adupted. A number of gentlemen in 
these colonies have taken up the scheme in the best and noblest spirit; as 
far as their powers go, they will contribute to itsadvavcement. They have 
originated it; many of them have already made sacrifices in the cause ; 
they hold out no exaggerated and over-tempting inducements, no promise 
of impossible profits, no hope of immediate return: they naturally seek and 
expect a reasonable return , it could not be supposed they would sacrifice 
altogether their own interests; but, loyal to the Crown, faithful to England, 
and true to their native soil, their high and honest patriotism is a motive of 
action stronger than the mere vulgar thirst of gain. England should cher. 
ish these sentiments, and hold out the liberal hand of aid and encourage- 
ment to such men, engaged in such a work. On the co-operation of Eng- 
land all will depend—without her help the plan is impracticable. 

The capabilities of the maritime provinces deserve deep attention. 
These contain a surface of forty-eight thousand square miles—more than 
half that of the British islands: and are able to maintain on the produce 
of their soil, a population of six millions. The climate is highly tavoura- 
ble to health, and to the growth of nearly every tree and vegetable of the 
mother country. The harbours and internal water-communications are 
far more convenient by nature than those of any other country in the 
world. Numbers of rapid streams supply power a hundred times greater 
than the mills of Manchester; the mineral wealth in some districts equals 
that of Staffordshire and Durham; great forests of magnificent timber 
supply the materials for buildings, machinery, and for ships to bear the 
commerce to distant lands; the riches of the coast fisheries are another 
element of prosperity. They are, besides this, highly favoured in their 
position; between the old countries of Europe, and the new but maturer 
States of the American Union, the great and rising districts of the valley 
of the St. Lawrence, the frozen regions of Hudson’s Bay, and the dreary 
shores of Labrador—rich in furs and oil—and the beautiful but pestilential 
islands of the Caribbean Sea, with their abundant tropical productions. 
The inhabitants, too, of that race whose destiny seems indeed a wide do- 
minion, whose step of conquest—whether against the feeble millions of 
China, or the warlike tribes of Northern India, the rich prairies along the 
Western Lakes, or the fertile regions of Southern Africa, the vast conti- 
nent of Australia or the delightful islands of the South Seas—presses on 
with irresistible force. 

This people start as it were into political life with the sober experience 
of centuries of freedom, with education widely diffused, the church estab- 
lished as an anchor of religious faith, and yet with a perfect freedom of 
opinion and a generous tolerance: governed by the inestimable institu- 
tions and laws which the experience of our favoured land has proved to 
be so well suited to her sons; their numbers rapidly recruited from the 
adventurous and energetic spirits of our population, their early efforts 
nursed by the wealth and commerce of the older country, they must occu- 








but who, nevertheless, comsidered himself perfectly qualified to instruct all 
the company present on any, er every possible subject ; this is, by the way, 
a re, characteristic of every German who knows how to write or 4 
An Austrian husear officer, who had seen most countries in Europe, was the 
third ; the remainder of the party were subjects of her majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. 

The Frenchman kept, as may be supposed, the ter part of the con- 
versation to himeelf ; Tasieed, he quece edn ge most all Freuchmen 


can, that we listened to him with pleasure. Now and then the Austrian 


would break in with some unpronouncable Slavonic name of a place or an 
individual, and the Rheinlander, who was a bit of an antiquary, as they 


all pretend to be, wouki come out with some anecdote of the Castors Kirche, 


the old eommandery of the Teutonic knights, or some of the various build- 
ings on the opposite side of the river, as each in its tarn became more in- 
teresting from having its outlines thrown out in relief against the sheet of 
gold re which occupied the whole western horizon, or when the 
last rays of the sun fell with the effect of an electric spark on the vanes, 
which flickered as the evening breeze caught them, on the tops of the lofty 
ires. Whilst some of us were deeply engaged in admiring the beauty of 
the scene before us, the Frenchman and the Austrian got into a little dis- 
cussion about their campaigns against one another ; the former attributing 
the frequent reverses which the Austrians suffered in a great measure to 
the fact of their generale having been blockheads, and usworthy to com- 
mand the brave troops intrusted to them, for, he admitted that nothing could 
be more brilliant, generally, than the conduct of the Austrian soldiery. 
His antagonist made at once an exception in favour of the Archduke Char- 
les, which was readily acknowledged; and although he did not seem wil- 
ling to admit the inferiority of the generals and éiat major of his own ser- 
vice, he was in the end compelled to do something very like it, comforting 
himself at the same time with the observation that but few of the block- 
heads were native Austrians, the greater number having been, as he said, 
Germans, not a few of them from the Rhine. This assertion immediately 
set the Rheinlander on fire, and he fell upon the Austrian with no small de- 
gree of acrimony; it is curious enough that people who are half country- 
men, are always bitterer against each other than positive strangers in blood 
and language. Thus Austrians and Germans detest each other just as much 
as Poles and Russians, Belgians and Dutch, or perhaps English and Irish. 
‘I'he good-natured Frenchman gallantly came to his former opponent’s aid, 
and put a stop to the dispute, saying, ‘ However that may have been, mes- 
sicurs, there is at least one thing certain, which is, that you Austrians had 
no luck. But apropos of luck, I well tell you an anecdote, a true one, too, 
I myself can vouch for its authenticity, for I was here at Coblentz at the 
time it happened. 

‘During the first occupation of Coblentz by the republican army, it so 
happened that General Bernadotte commanded the troops quartered in the 
town. . A long pause had taken place in the operations on the Rhine—what 
its duration was I do not exactly remember, nor is it material ; it was, atall 
events, long enough to afford the general an opportunity of paying very 
marked attentions to a very pretty girl, a Mademoiselle Pottgeisser, whose 
family were, I believe, in trade, and very we!l off in the world; in fact, I 
believe very rich people. For some time just then we had little else to do 
than carry on our own love affairs or make our neighbours the subject of 
our solicitude ; and thus one of the favourite topics of the café, on the 
Parade platz, was whether Bernadotte was going to marry Mademoiselle 
Pottgeisser or not. The younger officers laughed at the idea; the elder 
ones shrugged their shoulders, and insinuated that he had asked and been 
refused by the family : the latter was, I believe, the true version, and my 
reasons for thinking so are these. A friend of the general’s, who was at- 
tached to the civil department, and was then at Treves making some com- 
missariat arrangements, heard the story there, aud wrote to Bernadotte to 
congratulate him on his approaching marriage. This person subsequently 
showed me the answer he received, which, by the way, isstill in existence ; 
I had it in my hands not long since. Bernadotte’s answer ran thus, I do 
not remember the precise words :—Yvuu wrote, mon ami, to congratulate me 
ou my approaching marriage with Mademoiselle Potigeisser. I feel very 
much flattered by ‘having my name coupled with that of so amiable a per- 
son, but there is no truth in the report. I believe the lady is only eighteen 
years old; now | am thirty-six, so that there is much too great disparity of 
years, moreover, she is handsome and I am rather the reverse, and finally 





py an important place in the future history of the world. 

Perhaps, at no very distant time—but iong after he who now writes, 
and he who reads, shall have passed away—a great and industrious people 
will fill these lands. Cape Breton will *be the seat of manufactures 
where its dark forests now hide the deep veins of coal and iron, will rise 





late Duke of Kent, when Governor of Nova Scotia, paid great attention to 
this Island; since his time it has improved very much, and its name, in 
honour of him, was changed to Prince Edward’s Island. 

The land is admirably adapted for pastoral and agricultural purposes, but 
is denied the mineral wealth of the neighbouring districts: sixty thousand 
people are scattered over its surface; ten times the number wouid find 
abundant room and support. There are about eighty schools, and a pro- 
portionate number of churches. A Governor is appointed by the English 
crown, and the internal government is the same as in the sister colonies. 
Two or three newspapers are published in the island, and it is not without 
its mustard-pot storms of politics. The fisheries of these shores are of 

t value, but little advantage is taken of this resource. Many ships are 
uilt on the island, and sold to the neighbouring colonies, but year by year 
its increasing trade requires a greater number for its own uses. Prince 
Edward’s Island is more favoured in climate than any other part of North 
America: it has neither the extremes of heat and cold of Canada, nor the 
fogs of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton; fevers and consumption are almost 
unknown ; the air is dry and bracing: the sickly and weak, under its salu- 
brious influence, soon become healthy and robust: and the age of five 
score years is often reached in vigour of mind and body. This happy cour- 
try ar a plenty, but not wealth: the people are hospitable, moral, and 
contented. 


CONCLUSION. 


Upon the possession of Quebec and Canada, depends that of the vast ter- 
ritory of Hudson’s Bay. The Lower Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and the Islands, will probably be the last strongholds of ge 

t 
lately been proposed by many loyal and enterprising men, to connect 
the whole of British America by a railroad; from Halifax to Quebec, thence 
Montreal, Kingston, and Toronto, to Amherstberg and the Far West. 
e latter part of the extension is not so very important at present: for, 
population cannot claim more convenient means 
But the line from Halifax to Quebec 
During the six 
months’ winter, that colony would be thus kept open to the assistance cf 
be a matter 
Any amount of force can be poured into the harbour of 
Halifax, and in a couple of days they could man the ramparts of Quebec. 
With the few troops at present in Canada, a sudden winter irruption into 
the country by our republican neighbours, could only be met at a grest dis- 


wer in the West. Till her naval superiority is lost, they are secure. 


ty, 
beyond London, the yg | 

of transit that the great lakes afford. 
is absolutely essential to the future ssion of Canada. 
British troops ; and ai no very distant time, perbaps, this ma 
of importance. 


advantage ; before the opening navigation allowed fleets to ascend the St 


Lawrence, infinite mischief might have been done, and the few gallant re- 
giments crushed in disastrous defeat: bat a great artery by which the vigour 


of England coald flow with rapid throb into the frozen heart ot Canada 
would, in a military point of view, secure the ‘ brightest jewel in the Brit 
ish Crown’ from the rade grasp of its rapacious neighbour. 


opened to the ocean fleets of England; thenceforth our sovereignty of thei 


waters will be complete, and the war steamers lying at Portsmouth or 


Woolwich can in a month open their thunders among the rocks of the Fa 
West. 


Such is the importance of free communication in winter and summer 
along the course of the St. Lawrence, that upon it hinges the question 


whether Canada will stand or fall. But there are moral and commercia 
objects quite as valuable, to be gained by this great work. It will strength 
en the intimacy between this splendid colony and the seat of government 


the emigrant from home, and the produce from the west, will then pas 


through British waters and over British territories only, without enriching | 
The Americans, with their great mercantile | 


the coffers of a foreign state. : ir § 
astuteness, are making every effort to divert the trade of Canada into thei 


channels, and to make us in every way dependent on them for our commu- | gens of the White Horse hotel at Ebrenbreitstein, drinking onr bottle of 


nications. The Drawback Bill, by which the Customs Daties on foreig 


goods are refunded on their passing on into our provinces, has already been | one—the time six v’clock, of a fine evening in September. Reader, have | 


g In the spring 
of the year 1647, by canals and the St. Lawrence, the great lakes will be 


the Birminghams and Wolverhamptons of the New World, and the waters 
of the ‘Golden Arm’ be ploughed by steamers as numerous as those of 
the Mersey at this day. The rich intervale of New Brunswick{will supply 


| abundant corn for the use of this population, and the soft pastoral undula- | 


tions of Prince Edward’s Island yield them plentifully, sheep and cattle. 
The coal mines of Nova Scotia afford it a similar prospect, and railways 
will develope the varied resources of its mineral and agricultural wealth. 
The inexhaustible supplies of fish from its waters will be borne into the 
interior to add to its luxury and wealth; and thence, grain and manufac- 
tures to the fishers and traders of the coast. Steamers will pry into every 
nook and bay along the shores, and from their vivifying touch prosperous 
towns will spring up on each accessible point. As the forest falls before 
the axe, and the labour of man dries up the morasses and tills the wastes 
of the interior, the heavens will reflect the softened face of the earth, 
the frosts ot winter relax their iron hold, and the gloomy curtains of the 
mist rise for ever from off the rocky shore. 

These are no vague speculations, no mere probabilities, they are as cer- 
tain as any human prospect can be. The experience of two hundred 
years in British colonization not ranging as much as the crops of different 
seasons, the general progress is reduced to an absolute certainty. In a 
particular ratio the populations have increased, trom the first men who 
trod these western shores to the millions of to-day. The general propor- 
tion ot increase in these lower provinces since aMy census has been ob- 
tained, is that of doubling in twenty-five years; by this rate—to which 
there is scarcely an exception on the American Continent—in a hundred 
years they will contain more than six millions of souls. It is therefore of 
vast moment now to the Christian, the philanthropist, and the politician, 
to guard the infancy of such a people, to watch with paternal care the de- 
velopment of national character, to foster feelings of affection and respect 
for the mother country, to observe with untiring eye the progress of reli- 
gion and education. . 

There is no doubt or anxiety with respect to the progress to be made by 
these provinces in material prosperity; as certainly as years roll on they 
will become rich and populous. But on the events of the present day 
their moral progress must mainly depend. England is never backward in 
the cause of Christianity and enlightenment, but sometimes, perhaps, in- 
judicious in her exertions. The noble courage and uncomplaining devo- 
tion of many of her sons among the dark and hopeless millions of the 
heathen, must ever be a source of pride, and a high example; but, had 
half these sacrifices been made in the wilds of North America, to retain 
the distant settlers in the faith and habits of their fathers, the result would 
| have been infinitely more important. 

I am rejoiced to say that lately much has been done, and that much 


minds and warmest hearts in Church and State—no matter by what nick- 

* | name it may be called—purifies the blood which throbs in the heart of 
England’s empire, and already the vigorous and healthy current reaches 
the most distant and the most humble portion of her wide dominion 


only one-fourth of the 
{and wealthy 


The Church of England is at present that of 
population of these provinces, but by far the most enlightene ( 
portion of the com:nunity belong to it, and it is the established church. 
Ot late years, the class of men obtaining orders is very much improved, 
and their supply better adapted to the necessities of the 


r 





r 


congt egations 


| The Bishop of Nova Scotia, who resides at Halifax, exercises ecclesiastical 
| | jurisdiction over them all except New Brunswick, which has one of its 
.|own. The Scottish Communion has the greatest number of members; 
; | the Roman Catholics are about the seventh part of the populatior 
8 — oe 


THE GOLDEN DONKEY. 
r\ We were sitting round a table in one of the summer-houses in the gar- 


S| Abrbleichert—no bad wine, be it observed, although a moderate priced 


attended with great success in obtaining for them a portion of our carrying | you ever sipped your cup of coffee, ur drank your glass of wine, of a fine 


trade, especially during the winter, when our great highway of the St. | gotamn evening in that very agreeable locality ? 


Lawrence is closed. 


_it so, | have probably 
| been fortunate enough to awaken a pleasant reminiscence. if not, | sin- 


A numerous population would soon spring up on the line of the railway, | cerely hope that you may still enjoy that pleasure. We were what may be 
a great extent of fertile land be brought uuder cultivation; cheerful and | called a mixed society, consisting of a Frenchman, who had just arrived 


prosperous settlements would replace the = 
shore of the St. Lawrence, while to the bundre 


forests on the southern from Brazil, where he had spent some thirty years of his life, and grown 
thousand people who al-| into a rich man. ) 
ready dwell there, would be given the incalculable advantages o! a market, | Consulate, and had seen all the earlier campaigns on the Rhine; he was 


He had been previously a soldier of the Republic and 


and ready communication with the more highly civilized and enlightened | we}! acquainted with all the notabilities of that earlier period, although 
inbabitan:s of the towns. The mail bags and passengers would reach Que | strange to say, he seemed to know but little of the wars of the empire, and 


bec from London in eleven days; a greater identity of feeling would be e8-| the chief actors in them. There was also a Rheinlander, the limits of 
tablished between the colony aud the mother country. I am certain that "| whose travels had been Colegne to the north, and Frankfort to the south, 


| 


>| Frenchmah. 


more is doing; that the ‘ Spirit of the Age’ now influencing the brightest | 


she is rich and I am but a soldier of fortune. We are, therefore, by no 
means suited for each other.’ y 
‘ Youall know that he turned his sword to gocd account,’ coutinued the 


‘But what became of the lady ?’ demanded two or three of us, in the 
same breath. 

‘She married, I think, a Russian major or lieutenant-colonel, and has, | 
| hear, a large family.’ 

‘ Well, at least, she had not much luck,’ said my neighbour. 

‘Who knows, after all, whether she was not happier as itis, The Em- 
press Josephine would never have died broken-hearted if her husband had 
remained all his life General Buonaparte.’ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said the Rheinlander, ‘permit me to relate a little story 
| about good luck, italso is founded in fact, and although not so short as the 

story you have just heard, is nevertheless not so long as tu endanger your 
patience being severely tried. 

; Bat before I commence let us have some more wine, what say you to 
| Marcobrunnen, it will suit the taste of these English gentlemen better than 
! the Moselle and Abrgeisser that we have been drinking, and which their 
countrymen generally hold to be little better than vinegar; but they are 
mistaken there, good Moselle should not be in the least sour, although it 
hasa peculiar lemony flavour. The good growths are never sour, at least 
not unwholesomely so. We Rheinlanders seldom go to bed without hav- 
ing had our two or three bottles of Moselle wine, at the very least, and 
nevertheless gout is acomplaint almost totally unknown to us. We could 
never drink the same quantity of Rhine wine, which we consider fiery and 
strong, although as compared with sherry it is as well-water. But here 
comes the Marcobrunnen, vintage 1339. I prefer seeing that date on a 
bottle to an earlier one, whose chronological accuracy there might be more 
reason to doubt.’ E 

‘ But you are forgetting your story,’ said the Austrian. 

‘True enough! what were we talking about? Luck, was it not? Yes ; 
‘luck is everything.’ This is a truth that the most favoured children of for- 
tune of our day once recognized by a solemn act. The Rothschilds of Paris, 
London, Vienna, and Naples joined, in the year 1827, in offering a birthday 
present to the fifth brother, Baron Amschel von Rothschild, who was 
established at Frankfort, the head- quarters of the family. This present was 
a group of figures, from the atelier of the most renowned goldsmith of the 
day, and represented a donkey tied at the door of aninn and laden with a 
sack. The donkey-driver, who stands close by, is holding up anotber sack, 
out of the mouth of which anumber of stones are tumbling out on the 
ground. Donkey, sack, driver, and stones, are all chiselled out of a large 
block of the purest virgin gold. 

‘ As may be supposed, this curious group became the object of many 4 
| witticism amongst the laughter-loving Frankforters; but its proprietor 
seemed to care but little for the numerous jokes which were circulated on 
the subject, and for a long time the group stood on a marble mantelpiece 
| in one of his splendid saloons. Baron Rothschild ever seemed to take a 
| peculiar pleasure in relating its history, which was nearly this: 

‘Once upon a time, before the discovery of steam packets, and long be- 
| fore railroads were even dreamt of, nay, when even those machines mis- 

called diligences, were quite unknown, and carriers’ waggons were still in 
| their infancy ; in those days, which, be it remarked, are not so far distant 
| from our own time of never ceasing locomotion ; the only regular and quick 
| means of communication between Italy and Holland was supplied by a 
| company of fragal and industrious Italians, stationed at intervals along the 


| entire road, and each of whom kept constantly travelling backwards and 
| forwards with a donkey, for the purpose of transmitting the packages that 
| arrived, from one point to another of the route. One of the donkey-drivers, 

‘the subject of the present memoir, as the phrase is, did a little independ. 
ent trade on his own account, buying silk stuffs in Strasburg, and transport- 
ing them into Westphalia for sale. 

In those days of primitive innocene, or ignorance, as th 
of this generation will probably think them, people knew 
sliding-scales or balances, whether financial or political; 10 » 
appear from the sequel, the common mechanical doctrines of weight and 
counterpoise, seems not to have been very generally unde! stood, at least 
our donkey-driver must have been perfectly ignoraut of it, for in loading his 
beast with the sack of silk goods, which formed his stock in trade, he had 
recourse to a somewhat unusual expedient for establishing a Couuterpnise, 
ihat I have never heard of being practised elsewhere, except perhaps in ihe 
kingdom of Kerry, where, I am informed, that some years siuce a 
ragh peasants who brought their butter to Tralee market on hofse, or more 
correctly, on pony back, adopted a similar methed ; this was neither more 
nur less than balancing the silk goods on one side by a sack of stones on 
the other; thereby procuring for the donkey an equal amount of pressure 
on both his sides. So long as this process of equilibrizing could be per- 
formed at hume in the donkey’s owa stable, and free from the intrusive 
presence, the chat, and the uuasked counsels of officious bystanders, all 
went well and smoothly, and a proper balance was effected in asGori time. 
Many a bureaucrat who does not possess the pen ofa ready writer, manages 
nevertheless, in the quiet and retirement of his office, and provided he be 
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for time, to attach an endorsement with his all important name 





pot pressed 


made, even perhaps i.. his very presence. 
‘ The duthoy ceiver, on eal fortediae occasion, felt all the bye rye 


ness of a public performance of this intricate task : he had been o li ~ to 
reload his donkey in the open street of a small town on the Lower = 
and was soon surrounded by a crowd of idlers, who talked so incessantly, 
eso much contradictory good advices, and offered so many oy by 
progress of his work, that at length the poor fellow quite _— me ? 
and forgetting what he was about, packed and unpacked, load a “ 
loaded, pulled the bag of stones one way and the bag of silk the other, ar at 
mechanically, and just as be was desired by each of the lookers-on. R 
length, perceiving the fruitlessness of his endeavours, he sat down on - § 
stone and burst into a flood of tears, to the no small delight of the crow - 
idle gamius, who evinced their satisfaction by shouting and dancing roun 
him like a party of American !ndians round a prisoner of war. T ~ oa 
fusion and noise had just reached its climax, when a respectable- — 
man ferced his way through the crowd, and demanded the cause of the dis- 
turbance. This person, understanding the jargon of the poor Italian, — 
ascertained the true state of the case, and took his measures a y: 
He first ordered the stones to be emptied out of the one sack ; - : en 
counted the number of parcels in the other, and leaving one half ~ : ~ 
just where they were, he transferred the other moiety to the sack * — -~ 
deen previcus!y filled with stones, and then hung one on each side of the 
-saddle. cal 
ar ope was thas solved, and the burden equally divided to the 
ect contentment of the Italian, and the no less satisfaction of the doukey. 
farmer took leave of his benefactor with many expressions of gratitude, 
and proceeded on his journey. On thinking the matter over, it at length 
struck him that his unknown friend had not only helped him out of his pre- 
sent difficulues, but put him in the way of packing on his donkey for the 
future, exactly twice the usual quantity of wares he had hitherto been en- 
abled to carry, and having once arriv at this satisfactory conclusion, he was 
not slow in drawing the deduction, that his profits would be thereby in- 
creased in the same ratio. It will be perceived that the man had made con- 
siderable progress in practical philosophy. Having ouce perceived the 
feasibility of this plan, his Italian love of gain induced him to put it into 1m- 
mediate execution on his subsequent journeys, and he found that it suc- 
ceeded perfect!y to his expectationa, and to the realisation of a considerable 
sum of money. I have never been able to ascertain whether he gave his 
donkey double provender, in consequence of its being able to earn double 
wages ; I have reason to suspect that this was not the case, as it is by no 
means characteristic of his countrymen to over-fteed their animals. 

“Many months afterwards, the ltalian happened to be passing through the 
same town, and he felt an invincible desire to offer his most grateful thanks 
to the person whose good advice had brought him so much good luck. He 
had frequentiy seen his benefactor at a distance, when passing through the 
town on previous occasions ; he appeared indeed to form no inconsiderable 
portion of the public, of his place of residence | mean, he spent his entire 
day in loungivg up and down the streets, sometimes watching the girls 
drawing water at the fountain, at others looking at the soldiers at drill in the 
square before the barracks; sometimes helping the driver of a sulky horse 
ut of a scrape, or picking up some little child that had been upset by a 
strong pig, or its own scarcely less rude and filthy companions; in fact, 
always busy either in observing and treasuring up in his own mind any 
thing interesting that presented itself to his notice, or in helping his neigh- 
bours out of the r little difficulties. F ; 

* Now, by good fortune, it so happened on the day in question, that this 
wan was roving about as usual, and the Italian was thereby spared the 
trouble of seoking him out for the purpose of lightening his conscience by 
the payment of at least this one debt of gratitude. ‘The donkey-driver, 
therefore, went up to his benefactor, and, taking off iis hat, began in along 
and elaborate speech to returao thanks and express his great obligatious to 
the map to whose good advice he was indebted for his present prosperity, 
protesting all the while, with great fluency, his eternal gratitade, for be it 
remembered, that, daring his trequent journeys backwards and forwards, 
he had succeeded in acquiring a tolerably perfect knowledge of German. 
The man replied with much modesty, and expressed his gratification at 
having been able to serve the Lialian; by degrees they got into a long talk 
together, towards the conclusion of which the doukey-man, encouraged by 
the kind manners and condescension of his benefactor, plucked up courage, 
amd thought he too would give a piece of good advice in return. 

*** How comes it,” said he, with an expression of astonishment, “ that 
so clever aud well-educated a man as you are, to whom, no doubt, many 
other people besides myself have been indebted for success in their under- 
takings; how comes it, that you do not deign to use your talents and know- 
lige in your Own behalf, and that you do nothing but idle about the streets 
the whole live-long day, instead of exercising an honourable industry in 
your own behalf?” 

*“Yes,’ replied the man, ‘‘ true enough, a great deal might be said on 
that score, and you are pot the first person who has put that question to me ; 
indeed, [ often wonder at my own idleness myseil. But,” added he, with 
a heavy sigh, ‘1 heve tried every thing, perhaps, in more diflerent ways 
than most people, but nothing that I ever undertook would prosper with 
me, be it what it might. Te fruits of bitter experience have taught me 
that it is better for me to put my hands in my pockets and do nothing at 
all, rather than to continue thus struggling on from bad to worse. This is, 
no doubt, a melancholy resolution for a man to adopt who is still young 
andi desirous of making himself useful to his fellow-creatures, while he 

earns an honest livelihood for himself. If it were only for myself [ should 
not much care, for I am long accustomed to bear privation and sickness, 
and am well inured to disappointment, although neither one nor the other 
have either soured me or rendered me less willing to serve others, or less 

teful for the benefits which I still enjoy; but,” said he, and his eyes 

ed, and he seemed to siruggle with something in his throat—it might 
have been a bit of fy orastraw; “ Ll heve young children, and when! think 
of them and of what is to become of them, and that with the best inclina- 
tion in the world, and, let me add, abundant capabilities fur helping them 
and myself—that with all this I still cannot succeed in any undertaking—1 
shed many a bitter tear, not outwardly, but into my own heart, until it has 
become a fountain of sorrow and anguish. In a word, J have no luck.” 

‘With all the innate delicacy and gentilezza of his countrymen, who 
possess this in a high degree, the Italian endeavoured to sooth the feelings 
of his benefactor as well as he could; he apparently succeeded in so doing, 
for the stranger listened to his expressions of sympathy with a kind and 
grateful smile, and after a while they parted from one another with many 
mutual protestations of frieudship and regard. 

_ * The itinerant silkemerchant , ren his donkey out ot the gate of the town 
in what may be called a brown study. Pvets, historians, and novelists, 
passess an admirable faculty of guessing other people’s thoughts, and they 
can tell with wonderfal precision the exact idea that saton the pineal gland 
of their hero, at the very moment that the deadly bullet came whizzing 
through his brain, and destroyed its delicate organisatioa. 1 do not pretend 
to belong to either of these ‘istinguished human categories, and I confess 
myseli to be utterly incapable of divining any body’s thoughts ; indeed, my 
“wD are Sometimes so unintelligible as to puzzle myself; furthermore, | am 
by no means desirous of imposing on your credulity, gentlemen, and | have 


coatined myself in this narrative to a statement of the facts as I have been | 2% ‘ . : 
| Sistency, the zealous and undaunted George Benunck, the relation, friend, | 


told them myself. Nevertheless, I am enabled to tell you accurately, or 
very nearly so, what the [talian thought to himself, while he made his exit 
fre m the gates of the town, immersed iu the above-recited brown study ; 
simply because he subsequently recounted to a friend of his not only his 
entire train of thought on the occasion, but also the whole course ot action 
which resulted trom it. 

*“] found myself,” said he, “on the one haud penetrated witli the live- 
liest sentiments of regard and affectiou for my benefactor, whilst on the 
other hand, his confession, ‘that he had no luck,” sounded in my ears like 
the ill-omened warning of a screech-ow]. “ Thou hast no luck,’ said I, “ then 
thou canst not give advice that will bring luck!’ With this reflection I 
euded my soliloquy, and immediately retraced my way to the little town I 
had just left.’ 5 

‘ Our hero lad a mercantile acquaintance in that town, to whom he im- 
taediately went, offering him for sale the contents of one bag of silk goods. 
The merchant purchased it from him ot a tolerably fair rate, and within a 
quarter of an hour afterwards he was on his road to Westphalia again, with 
bot one bag of silk, which he supported on the donkey's packsaddle with 
his hand as wellas he could. He soon after came to a large quarry 
on the roadside, into which he turned to fill his empty sack with broken 
fragments, according to his old practice. It was towards evening, and the 
quarrymen had le!t off work, so that, having the whole quarry to himself, 
and no one either to look or to give him advice, he contrived within a rea- 
sonable time, te establish a little equilibrium on the donkey’s back. He 
then proceeded on his journey, and arrived at Munster without mecting 
avy further adventure. 

Now it so happened, that the news of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ar- 
rived at Munster a day or two before our itinerant silk-merchant. But 





i ; but it beco nite a different | was as fatal to the donkey-driving, itinerant, Italian silk-merchant, as was 
matter soe Bo feareghne Reger reed Mop alleging the oxcoestey’ of im- | Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the Cape of Good Hope to the Signoria of 
jiate despatch, demands that this endorsement should be immediately | Venice; much more so, for its fatal operation was much more rapid. 






fell exactly one balf in consequence; in fact, the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 


what was he to do—warehouse his goods for a while, and try whether the 

market might not improve again? This was beyond his means; and be- 
sides, it was very doubtful whether there might not in the meantime bea 
further decline in prices. He therefore said to himself, 

‘* The first loss is always the best; and I will sell my silks for what- 

ever they may bring ; it is fortunate that I have only half the usual quan- 
tity.’ 

"Beein , under all the circumstances of the case, no probability of ever 

being able to carry on his trade, with any chance of realising reasonable 
profits, and thereby recover his present losses, he determined on getting 
rid of his entire travelling equipage, and turning himself to some other 
means of gaining alivelihocd. Fe began, firet of all, with the bag of stones, 
which he proceeded to empty out on the ground, not expecting to realise 
any great profit from that part of his traps. As he turned it up and !et its 
contents roll out on the pavement, some of the passers-by stopped to see 

what he was doing. 

‘“‘ Where did you get those pieces of marble?” saidone. “I will 
give you five dollers for them.’’ 

‘ The Italian was on the point of saying “ done,” but being a slow speaker. 
he fortanately had no time to edge in that monosyllable, before another 
shouted ont, 

‘“T’ll give ten dollars.” 

‘“ And I torty,” said a third. 

‘ Atlength, the last bidder bought the lot for a hundred dollars. This 
was about the amount of the pvor fellow’s loss on his b&g of silk goods, 
whereas he would haye lost double that sum without having the slightest 
chance of making it good again, ifhe had not known the right moment 
for acting against the advice of ‘ the clever man who had no luck.’ 

‘Old Rothschild used often to tell this story to his five sons, and say, 
‘ Take warning by this example, and when you come hereafter to do busi- 
ness on your own account, avoid those who have talents without luck.’ 

‘ The sons remembered this saying, and when they had thriven well in 
the world, they resolved on ty pifying the adage, that ‘ lack rules the world,’ 
by the above-mentioned ‘ golden-donkey.’ 

Here the Rheinlander concluded his story, and having filled up a bumper 
of Marcobrunnen, and drank it off, he ext thought of looking round the 
company fur approbation ; but the bottles were all empty, and the party 
broke up after a few faint expressions of approbation. 

The reader may draw what moral he pleases from the above story ; more 
than one are to be found in it, The writer of these pages has, to his cost, 
experienced, that he, too, isa man who has no luck, except, indeed, that 
undesirable species which in Ireland is called bad luck. The idle man 
who showed the Italian how to pack his silk on his donkey, is the proto- 
type of the unlucky author of this article, who has tried more than most 
men without ever having been able to succeed in any thing. Let no chari- 
table individual suggest that it is probably his own fault, and that a want 
of perseverance or steadiness has Leen the true cause, or that be has neither 
as much ability or knowledge as he pretends to possess. Would that the 
latter were so, or perhaps he will be accused of losing his temper or des- 
ponding. Neither of these suppositions true, certainty not the last one; is 
as a proof of which the author begs to mention that he sat down to write 
the present story under the immediate pressure of a disappointment in a li- 
terary undertaking which he had every reason to believe ought to have 
succeeded. Far, hewever, from giving way tc despair, or revenging him- 
selfon the public generally, and editors in particular, by withholding 
such pleasant stories as he hears amongst his friends, he has here pre- 
seuted them with the instructive story of the ‘ Golden Donkey,’ which has 
beea confirmed in all respects by hisown proper experience. 

One word more; and as the point to be considered regards the public 
alone, it will bea shortone. The question arises, Low far the public will 
be justified in drawing any mora! from this tale ? or will it not be better to 
follow Baron Rothschild’s advice, and the example of the donkey-driver ? 
If people do determine to draw a moral, and to act upon it, let them beware 
of the consequences of adhering to it too obstinately, for neither advice, 
moral, nor suggestion, can ever thrive when it has proceeded from 

A man who has no luck. 


— = ——— 


filed up with those first-rate gentlemen-jockeys, Captain Pettat, P. Wil- 
liams, and Lord Alexander Gordon Lennox. Lord Maidstone, whose 
marriage with the Lady Constance Paget is to be solemnizeé next Thurs- 
day, has given up race-riding. 

The races are over; the party return to the house, where each follows 
his own inclination until eight o’clock, when dinner is announced in the 
splendid ball-room. From sixty to seventy covers are daily laid, and the 
dinner is equal to that in Windsor Castle in its most palmy days; and here 
again we must remark upon what ordex and arrangement can effect. 
There is no confusion, no noise; all is carried on on the ‘silent system,” 
under the able direction of the king of maitres d’hotel, Mr. Buttray, and 
it is wonderful to see the way in which the table is laid and cleared, with- 
out asingle error. At eleven o’clock, the whole party are again assembled 
in the drawing-rooms, whea the dining-room is cleared, and waltzes, pol- 
kas, and quadrilles are the order of the night. Then may be seen the 
amiable and beautiful Duchess doing the honours in a manner worthy of 
her blood and rank. We have omitted to say that Lord and Lady March 
have a large party at Molecomb, and that the popularity of this branch of 
the Duke’s family is very great in the county. We now take leave of the 
subject, but not without expressing our thanks to the noble Duke of Rich- 
mond for the liberal sy ge he extends to one of our national amuse- 
ments, for the courtesy he shows to all, and for the princely example he 
sets in keeping up the dignity of his order. 

The party staying at Goodwood consist of the Duke and Dutches of 
Beaufort, Marquesses of Cianricarde, Granby, and Kildare; Earls and 
Countesses of Chesterfield, Eglintoun; Lord and Lady Arthur Lennox; 
Earl of Uxbridge and Lady Eleanor Paget; Lord and Lady Stanley, Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Anson, Mr. and Mrs. John Stanley ; Earls of Ross- 
lynn, Jersey, Stradbroke; Lords William Lennox, Villiers, G. Bentinck, 
Duncannon, Dupplin, Maidstone; Baron Brunow; Sirs W. M. Stanley, J. 
Shelly, J. Hawley, Williams, Bulkeley; Rt. Hon. C. Greville; Hons. J. 
Rous. F, Villiers, &c.; Messrs. Bowes, Houldsworth, J. Payne, Leslie, 
P. Williams, Pettat, Balfour, Sandford, Graham, G. Hudson, jun.—Court 
Journal. 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT IN HIGH LIFE. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


‘I expect we shall have a visitor here to-morrow, my love,’ observed Sir 
Frederick Heber to his daughter, as they sat at breakfast one morning. ‘ She 
is the child of an old and valued friend, who by his death has left a family 
in the greatest distress ; and [ wish you, dear Isabel, as she is in future to 
be your companion, to re ard and treat her with the kindness of a sister.’ 

“Oh, I shall be so delighted, dear father,’ exclaimed Isabel, in a tone of 
happy surprise, ‘can you doubt it? To know that you wish it is a suffi- 
cient inducement for me, to say nothing of my own feelings towards one 
who you say is 8o friendless and unfortunate. And my new sister,’ she ad- 
ded, with a charming naiveté, free from the smallest tinge of jealousy, 
‘ will share with me your paternal esteem and affection,’ 

‘ May you ever entertain the same noble sentiments, my dear girl,’ said 
Sir Frederick, as he rose to quit the room, leaving Isabel rather provoking- 
ly a prey to conjecture, beset with all a woman’s curiosity from which our 
fair heroine was certainly not exempt, spite of her many engaging qualities. 

‘ How tantalising!’ she mentally ejaculated, ‘I wonder whether we 
shall like each other; if she will love me as I could wish; what her real 
disposition ; what her manners, appearance, and a thousand things papa 
hasn’t told me.’ 

Happy youth and childhood, that feel the suspense, the doubt, the eager 
hope aad impatience of delay no more painfully than this! And happy 
Isabel if she had never had cause to look back with sorrow and regret upon 
moments so full of innocent excitement, free from all the anxieties and 
throbbings of a troubled heart. 

That morrow came (hours that seemed days)—came and brought with it 
the fondly expected visitor. They met; and Isabel beheld in the lovely 
Edith Thornton all that she had long dreamed ot in a friend and a confident 
of her youthfal thoughts and pursuits. 

Without the more brilliant charms and perfect graces of Isabel, Edith 
was indeed beautiful, feminine, and accomplished. Her early embued and 
already matured religious principles had imparted both grace and strength 
to her natural good qualities, and endued her with that truly Christian spi- 
rit of truthfulness and sincerity which conferred a distinctive tone upon 
her least words, and an air of beautiful simplicity and dignity upon her 





HOSPITALITIES OF GOODWOOD, 
THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
With the sport of these races we have little to say, except to refer our 
readers to that department of our journal which is appropriated to the turf ; 
but we should not be doing justice to ourselves, as faithful chroniclers of 
the fashion of the day, were we not to devote a few lines to the ‘ ancestral 
hall’ of the house of Richmond. Nothing can exceed the splendour of the 
week’s doings at Goodwvod. There are the elite of company, the elile 
of horses, and, upon the course, there is a business-like air of regularity 
kept up which renders the racing perfect. No delays, no basting, no 
crowding ; all inorder. In the house the utmost hospitality is carried on, 
as may be proved by the tact of nearly sixty persons being lodged in it dur- 
ing the week, and even more than that number assemble for the daily 
banquet composed of friends staying in the neighbourhood. Without wish- 
ing to pry improperly into the interior of this domain, we are enabled, from 
general rumour and public conversation, to give our numerous readers a 
siight insight intu the usual routine of the day. From nine to eleven o’- 
clock breakfast is laid out in the dining-room—one large table occupying 
the centre, and tables capable of holding six each, placed in the wiadowe 
The breakfast is «Scotch and English meal combined, as the witty and poe- 
tic Moore sings, 
* So unlike the ghost 
Of your real English breakfast, your tea and your toast.’ 

There is fish from the Duke’s river, the Spey, venison pasties from his 
deer park at Halnaker, mutton cutlets trom his celebrated South Down 
flocks, with every home and ioreign luxury in the shape of patés, galantines, 
raised pies, aspics, &c. Bognor furnishes its prawns; in short, the break- 
fast is a meai worthy of Apicius, or his more modern follower, Dr. Kitche- 
ner. Afier breakfast, the stables are open to all the sportsmen; and his 
Grace’s uainer, honest John Kent, does the honours of the stud. The party 
then separate to stroil in the gardens or the conservatory, and at twelve o’- 
clock congregate to proceed to the races. Two of the noble host’s carriages- 
and-four are at the door: the Duke of Beaufort’s splendid team of four pie- 
balds is also in attendance, with other carriages, trom the barouche-and- 
four down to the unpretending ‘break.’ The party now proceed to the 
course, where a portion of the grand stand is set apart tor the Duke’s party 
at Goodwood. ‘The Duchess does not attend the races, but ber daughters 
do the honours of it with becoming grace: and around them may be seen 
the Plantagenet Beaufort with his amiable Duchess and lovely daughter, the 
princely and chivalrous Eglintoun and his good-humoured Countess, the 
generous, open-hearted Chesterfield, the intellectual Stanley, who, now 
{reed from parliamentary trammels, is the life and soul of the party. The 
two sisters of the house of Forester are radiant in smiles and beauty, while 
Lady Stanley possesses that brow of thought that renders her worthy of her 
position as wife [0 so eminent a statesman. And who is that with careworn 
brow and handsome features, whose aristocratic bearing proves him to be 
of gentle blood? That is the fearless and uncompromising friend of con- 


and champion of George Canning, and the man whom Lord John Russel! 
has complimented as a courteous, straight forward opponent. 

And who approaches him now, simple in attire, courteous in manner 
It is the noble Duke, the owner of Goodwood and Gordon Castle ; and as 
he threads through the crowd, there is a bland word for every one, from 
the most lowly peasant to the “ gartered” Duke. Of him it may be truly 


said, he is the farmer's friend; and when we add to this that he is a dis- 
tinguished soldier, who has fought and bled for his country, unlike many 
of the young men of our country, ‘ who live at home at peace,’ we say enough 


to ensure him public respect. , See him approach the noble Plantagenet ; 
well do we remember the time when, as March and Worcester, they were 
in the thickest of the fight upon the staff of the ‘hero of a hundred fights.’ 
A ‘Bon jour, Madame, may now be heard addressed to a pleasing and 
pretfy importation from La belle France, in the person of Mrs. John Stan- 
ley, née Talleyrand, and her popular husband, and princely brother-in- 
law, Sir William Massey Stanley, are explaining the mysteries of the 
race-course to the gay and light-hearted foreigner. Pass we not over the 
gallant Uxbridge and his handsome daughter, both the life and soul of the 
party. <A group of sporting men now attract attention, consisting of the 


Stradbroke. Next to them may be seen the ex-clerk to the Ordnance, 
Lord Arthur Lennox, whose popularity in Chichester, which he repre- 
sented for so many years, is unbounded ; his successor in the latter, Lord 
Henry; the young Lady Cecelia, the Duke’s youngest daughter; and her 
uncle, Lord William, whose exertions as honorary secretary to the Good- 
wood Race Club tend greatly to its support, and whose kind attentions 


you will ask what the peace of Aix-la-Chapeile had to do with so humble | and courtesy to all render him a most valuable acquisition to the meeting. 


an individual? Mach, my friends, as you will presently see ; for the silk 
trade throng 


But our time will not permit us to give a very lengthened detail of this 





gb Nolland was thereby re-opened. and the price of silk goods | portion of our meeting. We will conclude it by saying that the group is 





handsome and accomplished Earl of Jersey, the Captain, as the late Mem- | 
ber for Westminster is called, par excellence, and his brother, the Earl of 


slightest actions. In addition to her more sterling qualities, she possessed a 
| winning gentleness, and patience, with ap evenness und cheerfulness of 
temper—some of the most beautiful characteristics of woman—and in 
which our heroine, dazzlingly, surpassingly beautiful, warm hearted and 
highly accomplished as she was, was in these respects by no means equal 
to her. She was just the companion, then, best suited to a high born lady, 
whose manners had yet in part to be formed, whose vivacity and affection- 
ateness of heart might betray her into error or imprudence, and whose no- 
ble mind and feelings led her—a direct opposition to modern example—to 
regard that companion as a friend and a sister. 





| Sir Frederick Heber was the eldest son of a wealthy baronet. He had 
| received a private education, by no means an advantage for one intended 
tor public life, or to figure in the world, and till the death of his father he 
had been brought up in comparative retirement. Consequently, he had 
imbibed mach of that shyness, gravity, and cold reserve of manner which 

{ mark a proud character—almost invariably that of the high-born English- 

| man, and which is still more the result of such an education, 

| Though the characteristic hauteur of Sir Frederick is in some respects 

a valuable quality, often combined with self-respect and love of approba- 

tion, it sits uneasily on one who has to mingle with the votaries of fashion- 
able society, who, with the aid of a public school and college life, for the 

most part soon contrive to get rid of it, It was not so with Sir Frederick 
Heber. . 

| No wonder, then, that the sweet artlessness of disposition of the beautiful 

‘ Alice Nugent, combined with that elegance and delightful ease of manner 
which at once removes all constraint, and dissipates the reserve which of- 
ten veils the intellectual light of a kindred soul, and obscures its noblest 
sentiments, should have at once captivated a heart as susceptibie of every 
softer emotion, yet proud and reserved as that of Sir Frederick Heber. 
They were united, and his grief at his wife’s death within a few years of 
their union was excessive; but it was of that deep, silent, and enduring 
kind which forbade sympathy even from his nearest and best friends. 

Up to the present time, then, Isabel, his only child, had been almost his 
sole companion. Nut so early introduced into society as is usual, her bril- 
liant and matured charms seemed to take all eyes by surprise. The first im- 
pression made on entering fashionable society, like the first appearance in a 
drawing-room, is everything. Her surpassing beauty, fine talerits, and 
modest yet finished grace, with the circumstance of her being a rich heir- 
ess, combined to render her ‘ the cynosure of all eyes,’ and the eagerly 
sought-for prize among all the most discerning of the young élite of the 
fashionable world. 

Still retaining all the native playfulness and ingenuousness of her charac- 
ter, there wasa freshness of charm in Isabel’s whole manner and appear- 
ance that could not fail to captivate. But what motherless girl of eighteen 
could long resist the world’s seductive influence in so many forms of flat- 
tery and temptation, without losing something of that natura! sensiliveness 
and delicacy, and incurring those risks which youth and beauty ever ran 
of becoming vain, artful, or imperious, faults which stea! almost uncon- 
sciously on their unsuspecting victims ? 

Pure and transparent to its inmost recesses as it was, the mind of Isabel, 
nevertheless, became gradually tainted with somewhat dangerous and un- 
happy influences, The strong, good sense, right feeling, the natural ele- 
vation and nobleness which it so early and richly promised, were in, some 
degree warped and perverted by the admiration and assiduous homage 
which all hearts seemed to vie in paying to her. Naturally kind-hearted 
and generous, she soon perceived that all warmth of manner and any ap- 
proach to enthusiasm in language or disposition, any high disinterestedness 
of conduct, were made the subject of taunt or ridicule, and she insensibly 
began to despise all whom she considered decidedly inferior to herself in 
talent and accomplishments; she in fact less bighly appreciated and gave 
credit to the finer and nobler impulses oi the heart. With all the way- 
wardness of youthful pride and fostered vanity, she felt more eager to extort 
the admiration or the flatteries of those who were or affected to be cold and 
indifferent to her surpassing charms and graces. She received the homage 
of those who evinced the greatest desire to please and flatter her self-love 
with the carelessness of a sovereign to whom they are due, as one long 
| accustomed to sway the sceptre of fashion. 











Among these real or affected adamautine hearts, by no means of rare oc- 
currence in fashionable life, was a young man of good family, superior man- 
ners, and very pleasing character. Really warm-hearted, under ashy and 
cold exterior, well stored with varied infurmation, full of enthusiasm in all 
his pursuits, and passionately fond of literary society, he threw into shade 
the more common-place minds which set off his shining, but not very solid 
qualities, to still greater advantage. His address was extremely preposses- 
sing, and in his vvice and expression there was a seductive eloquence, an 
ardour of manner, Known to give to those who attain merely to mediocrity, 
a pre-eminence above others, who with greater depth and more s‘erling 
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to a want of that moral rectitude, that well-founded principle, which can 
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worttrare unable to display their ‘acquisitions, or to produce half the same 
effect in society. 

Thus irresistibly engaging, the Honourable Arthur Howard wanted only 
‘more fixed principles and greater equanimity and steadiness to render him- 
self, and those around him, permanently happy. He had that one fault, and 
it proved a serious one. Weakness of character and infirmity of purpose, 
the baneful effects of which can never be fully estimated till our own 
misery, and too often that of others, exhibit it in all its distressing re- 
psy Prone the one dark spot sufficient to overshadow and render useless 
a thousand brilliant qualities. This was just the sort of character to interest, 
to dazzle, and to mislead a mind like Isabel’s. Continually breathing the 
contaminated atmosphere of the world’s gaiety and dissipation ; bewildered 
and half lost in the maze of successive rou of excitement, poor Isabel 
thought only of the present, and happy in the society of the young and elo- 

uent Arthur, whom she met at ulmost every party, and who had become a 
Fequent visitor at her father’s, where he was esteemed perhaps too highly, 
she dreamed not of the wounds she might either receive or inflict, ‘ from 
eyes that spake to eyes again,’ armed, too, with all the finest and most 
polished shafts of the unerring archer. Asif ‘nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm’ for future mischief, the cruel archer led them only through bright 
flowery paths, and dazzling scenes of ideal beauty, opening to their enrap- 
tured view alluring vistas, full of undefined, but exquisitely charming, land- 
scapes that, lile the mirrored forms of the mirage, invited them on and on. 
And thus time passed unheeded away. Isabel 100 enchanted, yet too proud 
to own, even to herself, the daily increasing interest she felt for one whom 
she at first imagined so indifferent to her charms, nay, so cold in his de- 
meanour towards er, at least, knew not her danger, nor the depth of that 
growing passion for the handsome and accomplished Howard. Its revela- 
tion was a trying and a terrible one, from which she vainly sought to shrink, 
and recover her former lighter-hearted and happier self. An impassioned 
declaration of his attachment, as surprising to ber as it seemed inconsistent 
with his former coolness and reserve, awoke her at length to a full sense of 
the passion she had long unconsciously cherished. 

A few months passed in the delightful intercourse of mutual affection ; 
but, alas ! [sabel soon peng name the difference between the portrait drawn 
by lavish fancy in the first inspiration of new-born love, and that excited by 
stern reality. How quick is the eye of affection in detecting one word or 
glance of coldness from the object so depicted by the imagination on the 
tablets of the heart. How do the fond-fostered hopes and inmost feelings 
recoil upon themselves, withering the blossoms of love and all confiding 
truth in the humiliating reflection that the heart has duped itself, that it wes 
bat a day-dream based on air. All that is bright and lovely seems to 
—_ at one unkind word, the least reproach from the lips of one we 
ove. 

This it was poor Isabel’s lot to suffer. How inexplicable tne caprices of 
the lover’s mind ; how strange, she thought, if the intercourse which had 
begun with pretest coldness and indifference should so end. And after 
months of such delicious interchange of hearts and thoughts, of such sweet 
confiding hopes! 

Yes! she could no longer remain blind to the increasing restraint of 
Arthur’s manner, and still worse to that early shown indifference which had 
first piqued her pride, and was now about to wound her heart—and whichit 
was agony and very madness to endure. 

‘Could he love another?’ she asked herself, as she marked the forced 
smile and half-averted eye. No! still with the confidence of trusting affec- 
tion, she would not allow herself to think he could so soon have changed, 
till an incident occurred, which, spite of the fondest faith, no more admitted 
even the consolation of—a doubt. 


It is now time that we return to our hero; and it is but justice to him to 
say, that the alteration in his conduct towards Isabel was not wholly owing 


alone pe us from injuring or trifling with the feelings of others, nor 
yet wholly to the change in his own affections. There are many persons 
who would be surprised and alarmed if they were told that they intended to 
do that which must, however, be the inevitable result of their conduct. And 
thus was Arthur unconsciously led by a certain weakness and facility ot 
character to do that which in reality he both despised and detested. One of 
the leading stars in that hemisphere of fashion, was the elegant, accom- 
plished, and we regret we cannot add, the amiable Lady G., only daughter 
of the witty and wealthy Earl of G. At she period of Arthur’s first acquaint- 
ance with Lady Catherine he had been merely dazzled by her beauty, and 
what might have been but a passing show of admiration, was converted by 
her power of fascination, and all the little arts of vanity, into a sort of spell, 
which all his better feelings could not enable him to break through. The 
more resolutions he made to relinquish her society, and avoid the tempta- 








tions she so artfully threw in his way, the more he became entangled in the 
net, till, like a wearied bird, he at length ceased to struggle, and suffered 
himeeli to be quietly encaged. 

In the breast of Lady Catherine, incapable of feeling real love, an in- 
tense desire for admiration surmounted every other feeling, and made her 
think nothing too great a sacrifice for the gratification of her proud, ambi- 
tious spirit. Pleased by the delighted surprise she saw in our hero’s coun- 
tenance the moment he beheld her, and perceiving that he was young and 
agreeable, she laughed at the idea of there being any thing improper in at- 
tempting to seduce him from his allegiance, bis bounden vows to another 
lady. It rather piqued her vanity, and gave fresh zest to her anticipated 
triumph. Nor did she scruple to let poor Isabel see, that superior in youth- 
ful beauty and native graces as she was esteemed, and caressed and follow- 
ed as she had been, she was determined to leave no means untried to suc- 
ceed in her object. It was this cruel and heartless project that first opened 
Isabel’s eyes. She saw that Lady C. spared no pains to detach Howard 
from her side by all the arts and blandishments of wkich she was so per- 
fect a mistress 

The earl, her father, was anxious about this time that his high-spirited 
heiress should marry a distant relative to keep the family estates intact ; 
but as wilful here, too, Lady C, disdained the proposal and affected to des- 
pise and dislike the match. Thereby constantly appealing to Arthur for his 
advice and opinion, she flattered his self-love, and by an appearance of per- 
fect frankness and confidence threw him off his guard, and made him think 
he could be doing no possible violence to his affection for Isabel, by merely 
rome that interest in Lady Catherine due to the confidence she reposed in 

im. 

Besides, pity for her sorrows, sympathy with each other's case, and ad- 
miration of the eloquence of beauty in distress, acted upon Arthur's sus- 
ceptibility and weakness, till he became completely under the influence of 
an artful, unprincipled woman, whom in reality he never did, and never 
could love. 

‘I shall see you at the masked ball to-morrow evening, Mr. Howard,’ said 
her ladyship to Arthur as he handed her to her carriage one morning. ‘ I 
wish to see you very, very particularly, so you must not disappoint me!’ 
Our hero accordingly bowed his assent; his previous determination had 
been either to accompany Isabel, or not to appear at all if she declined go- 
ing; but all his good resolutions were at once dispelled by the summons he 
had received, and the imperial ease of Lady Catherine’s manner of altering 
it. She spoke her sovereign will and he obeyed. Such is the spell of strong 
minds over weak. 


Amid all the brilliant company assembled in the magnificent saloon of 
Lady Hythe ; and all the variety of picturesque costume presenting a scene 
of infinite amusement and interest to the observers and to the observed, no 
one object attracted more universal attention than the beautiful Isabel He 
ber, as she was seen entering the room on her father’s arm. She appeared 
dressed in the simple yet elegant costume of a Greek peasant girl, which so 
well became her slight and graceful figure. Murmurs of applause—that 
music sweetest to beauty’s ear—followed her as she glided through the 
dance—how heedless of the charm which had afforded her so much gra 
tification in earlier and happier hours. Her troubled heart no longer res- 
ponded to those exciting notes of joy. 

If reanimated for the moment, she soon became desirous of avoiding even 
the eyes of admiring groups. Wandering through the rooms to escape their 





observation, and the noise and festivity of the dancers, so little in unison 
with her feelings, she entered a verandah. ‘The conservatory opened into 
the lawn and shrubberies beyond, where the delicious fragrance of the 
— and the stillness of the evening imparted their soothing influence ; 
jor alas! she no longer felt that buoyancy and lightness of heart so lately the 
characteristic of the bright and beauteous Isabel. As she advanced, she 
observed a lady dressed in a Turkish costume, which displayed to the best 
‘advantage her finely proportioned figure. The fair masquée appeared deep- 
ly engaged in conversation with one whom she would hardly have recog- 
nized through his disguise, but whose voice she could not mistake. 
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As Arthur upon the pale and lovely features of her he had so fond- 
ly, and still in reality, loved, how bitterly did regret for his past conduct, 
his want of resolution, and sudden Getermination to break the fatal spel! 
which still bound him, alternately rush through his mind. How did he 
now long to reveal to Isabel the real warmth of his passion—once freed 
from that hated yet fascinating influence—to tell her all he had felt and suf- 
fered, and that fe was not utterly so unworthy of her affection as he must 
a to be, 

. sabel soon recovered her consciousness, and still shuddering at the recol- 
lection of what had passed, she iavoluntarily disengaged herself from her 
lover’s support, Her wounded pride and native delicacy imparted momen- 
tary strength; and she at once checked the feeling which would have im- 

lled her to auswer with her usual gentleness and frankness to his anxious 
inquiries. For when she recollected how coldly and cruelly he had for 
some time conducted himself towards her, she could scarcely repress her 
emotions of indignation and contempt. These, however, were conveyed to 
Arthur’s too conscious bosom in a tone of cold politeness, the icy chillness 
of which cut him more than the most passionate complaints could have 
done. He stood as pale and trembling as herself, and scarcely stammered 
out if he might be permitted to call upon her on the morrow ? 

‘Consult your own pleasure, and then J am sure you will not ask,’ was 
the poor girl’s heart-rending reply. 

Ah! how truly prophetic is the heart! Sir Frederick at that moment 
ap d; and thanking Arthur for the care he had taken of his daughter, 
and alarmed at her illness, he hastily bore her to their carriage. 

The fete was over; the voice of the music and the dance was hushed,— 
To many an innocent and delighted bosom had that night been confided the 
long-treasured secret of por poe Ng ing ; many a fond heart had received the 
reward of his constancy and trath, in the smiles of the beloved one. 

But of all those who experienced the sad reverse, none felt more acutely 
than the unbappy Isabel, the misery of misplaced affection, of a too confid- 
ing nature, and reliance upon that most fragile of all reeds—man’s truth 
and worth. 

‘How wretched should I not have been without you, my dearest Edith !’ 
she exclaimed to her friend, when she retired for the might, on the evening 
of the masquerade. ‘ Without your advice and support, I feel that my 
grief would quite overwhelm me ; | had been miserable indeed ; but you 
are near to comfort and advice me. Alas! I hardly know how to speak of 
it,’ she added, sighing, ‘ | wish i could forget it all; and think only of you 
and my dearest father, whoare still left me. Ob! my dearest, if you oniy 
knew the heart-cutting, the crushing sensation, besides all its humiliation, of 
hearing the man you love speak in those tones that have charmed your in- 
most bosom, to another who glories in her conquest, in her heartless 
triumph over, and perhaps scora of, her whom he has forsaken, you would 
never DaRE to love. But may you rever kaow, Edith, what anguish it is to 
feel that you must no longer love one whom you can never forget. To 
know, that however weak, however unworthy of your esteem, he is in pos- 
session of your love, aud that you caunot—cannot learn to hate and des 
pise him.’ 

‘ Nay, my sweetest Isabel,’ replied the gentle Edith, ‘do not speak thus ; 
—do not despond too soon, or foster any thoughts of passion or revenge ; 
his own heart will punish him sufliciently, believe me. Now do not weep 
thus: for all may yet be well!’ added Edith, while her own tears gave but 
a poor cmen of the fulfilment of her words. ‘ Then call to mind, Isabel,’ 
she continued in a tone of forced calmness and cheerfulness, ‘ how often 
what appear inconstancy and unworthiness in the beloved object are not 
really such, or so bad asthey appear; how many extenuating circumstances 
may exist, and even a desire in the offender tu redeem his errors, to recover 
his own opinion, and to confess his fault at the feet of the injured object, 
did not pride and the heartless suggestions of others bent upon mischief- 
making prevent the good intention taking effect. Let us hope it may be so 
with Howard. I do believe he yet loves you, if he could only break the 
trammels with which he is unconsciously bound. Heaven bring her to a 
sense of her errors ere she be lost or meet with some dreadful punishment ; 
for if she were reclaimable all indeed might yet be well 1 am sure she 
does not love Arthur. She cannot—for she must secretly despise him. 
She must have some proud, grand, and high-titled personage, believe me, 
to match her towering views.’ 

‘ Ob do you really think so ?’ exclaimed Isabel, ‘ How happy you make 
me! dearesi Edith ; if I only thought she did not love him, | think I 
should not so much care.’ 

‘Yes, you would, [sabel, if you knew that Arthur liked her, though you 
could notregret the disappointment he would suffer in being rejected by 
her.’ 


‘My dear Lady Catherine,’ expostulated Arthur, ‘I really was not aware 
of any engagement; surely you must mistake.’ 

‘ Worse and woise |’ interrupted her ladyship ; ‘ what, would you doubt a 
lady’s word, after trying her patience, tuo, in the way you have done? [ 
will not take any excuse ; my father expects you with a little party pur- 
posely made for the occasion. Now, will you refuse 1’ 

Thus, by dint of mingled flattery and frowns, artfully playing upom Ar- 
thur’s well-known weakness, did she again induce him to violate his prom- 
ise and forego his sense of righi. As weakly, too, he sought to justify his 
conduct in his own eyes, by thinking that one day could not make any ma- 
terial difference to lsabel’s capone ; her love would surely pardon so tei- 
vial and unpremeditated an offence. 

The weather was propitious; the company agreeable; everything con- 
spired to render ita pariy of pleasure; and Arthur returned intoxicated 
with the charms of Lady Catherine, who had that day surpassed herself. 
That which above all made her appear irresistible in his eyes, was the ex- 
treme partialiiy which she had, as it involuntarily, exhibited for him in every 
word and look. 

All the doubts and perplexities, however, which again began to harass 
his wayward mind, as to the conduct he ought to pursue, were dispelled by 
a letter which he received from Isabel, just as he had dressed with the vagae 
idea of fulfilling his engagement to her of the previous day. Ins of 
doing so, however, he fell intu the old snare, and actually passed the door 
in Lady Catherine’s carriage, thus inflictiag upon her whom he had forsaken, 
without the least intention of doing so, the additional pain of seeing him in 
the power of her artful rival. By her friend Edith’s advice she had consal- 
ted her father, and wriiten, at his desire, the letter in which she finally re- 
nounced him. It showed the depth of her poignant yet subdued grief. 

‘It is too evident that you no longer love me—that you wish to be freed 
from the vows you made me—and you are free : it is solely for that purpose 
that [ now address you. It is my unalterable resolution no longer to subject 
either yoursel! or me to a repetition of those painful scenes we have gone 
through. The only request I have to make you is, that you will never more 
attempt, either by letter or an interview, to shake a resolution made no less 
in justice to myself than in compliance with the will of an ever kind and 
indulgent parent, whose wishes | cannot disregard. Farewell, for ever.’ 

* What tolly !’ thought Arthur, as be concluded the letter, ‘to have ima- 
gined thata reconciliation with Isabel was possible, when she believes my 
unworthiness, and renounces my love with so little pain.’ 

He did not think of the bitter tears that each sentence had cost poor Isa- 
bel. Yet he felt an uneasy, accusing vonsciousness, he vainly tried to throw 
off by accusing the victim of his weakness and caprice. 

‘Such a love,’ he added, with a bitter smile, * can be but cold—so little 
confidence—scarcely worth a regret,’ and his thoughts then reverted to 
Lady C., ‘1 should only have sacrificed to a false sense of honour, a love 
far more bright and trusting.’ ; ; 

By such ingenious sophistry did Arthur try to persuade himself that he 
was the injured party, and Isabel a cold and severe judge, inaccessible to all 
pleas of reason or justice. How painful to reflect that it is by this species 
of interested logic we so often seek to justify the most unjust or exception- 
able actions. ones 
Another interview with Lady C., the eloquent fascination of her looks 
and smiles, with her atfected sensibility, soon achieved the complete con- 
quest of our hero’s fickle heart. The same vows of eternal constancy which 
had once been paid to Isabel were now transferred to another, but mot 
another victim. He was accepted, and received by the earl, her father, as 
the acknowledged suitor of the brilliant Lady C. G. : 
Gratified with the prospect of bigh alliance, and secure in the affections ot 
the lady, the infatuated Arthur believed he was on the point of crowning 
his fondest and most ambitious wishes. His consternation and astonishment, 
then, may be easily conceived, when, on returning from a visit to an old 
college friend whom he had engaged to accompany them to the altar, Arthar 
read the following paragraph in an evening journal, celebrated for the acca- 
racy of its reports of fashion. 


‘ELOPEMENT IN HIGH LIFE. 
‘Yesterday, the beautiful and accomplished Lady C, G— , daughter 
of the wealthy Earl G —, whose approaching nuptials with the Honour- 
able A. Howard were announced 1n our last, eloped from her father’s house 
with the Duc de B , so well known in the fashionable circles of Parisian 
society.’ 

It was, indeed, ‘ an ow’r true tale’ for the poor, weak, deluded Arthur. 
Lady Catherine had fully succeeded in gratifying her pride and ambition, 
and had no further use of Mr. Howard, who had insured her — over 
the superior and favourite beauty whom she had envied and hated. She 
had no scruples in sacrificing him to the brighter attractions—above all, to 














‘ No, indeed ! but just the contrary—I should rejvice, it would dobim 
good to be so punished, to say nothing of me.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear Isabel,’ said Edith, in a mournfal tone, ‘ I am more afraid | 
of you and Arthur yourselves, than of any Lady Catherine, after all. I am 
afraid you will not make the proper allowances for poor human nature on 
either side ; that you will misanderstand and misinterpret each other’s mo- 
tives, For instance, he may have been obliged to attend the mysterious 
summons for some cause we know not of; he may have wished to escort 
you and to spend the evening with you ; and I am sure his agitation when 
he caught you in his arms, and saw how ill you were, looked like anything 
but indifference, my dear. He looked as white as a ghost.’ 

‘Oh! how good you are to say so!’ exclaimed Isabel, in a tone of rap- 
ture, which quite put Edith’s more serious and moralising ideas to flight , 
and she could not refrain from laughing aloud, as she observed, ‘ what would 
poor Arthur say if he knew you were so much delighted at his looking like 
a ghost ?° 

* Yet I believe he would be delighted,’ she added, ‘as much as I am to 
see you smile once more—and I will hope that many, many happier days 
may yet be in store for you both.’ 

‘Heaven grant it!’ replied Isabel; ‘ but ‘Ido not judge from what 
has passed to-night only. He is certainly altered, and he no longer loves 
me as he did before ; but to-morrow he will come, and then all will finally 
be cleared up, or alas! 1 suppose we shall part for ever.’ 

‘ There is one source at least,’ said Edith, ‘from which to gather com- 
fort, and that cannot fail you. # Ask and youshall receive.” And you know 
that ‘no good thing” is withheld from the prayer of faith, affliction, and 
genuine sorrow, for our faults can plead precious promises of an ever gra- 
cious and merciful Father. But I will leave you now, dear Isabel, for | 
am sure you must need rest, and earnestly shall { pray the Almighty Dis- 
poser of every event to sustain and strengthen you through this and every 
other trial.’ 

Excitement and suspense, the most |distressing of all feelings to the un- 
fortunate, harassed Isabel's mind; and it was in vain that for some hours 
she sought the precious balm of sleep. At length, wearied out in body and 
mind, she sank into a feverish and troubled slumber, from which she awoke 
with that dim consciousness of existing misery which we feel when the 
first recollection of some new affliction flashes across the mind. How often 
would we gladly persuade ourselves that all is a mere dream, till the evi- 
dence of our awakened senses assures us of the stern and bitter reality. 
She arose, feeling unrefreshed and unwell; but unwilling to alarm her 
father by keeping her room, she hastened down as the breakfast-bell rang 

The pale cheek and drooping eye of Isabel, however, did not escape the 
tender observation ef her father, and he inquired with fond solicitude after 
her health. 

‘I think change of air would do you good, my love,’ said Sir Frederick ; 
‘1 want to see the roses restored to those pretty cheeks which have been 
chased away, I am afraid, by so much gaiety. What say you to a trip to 
Devonshire, Edith? You do not look much better than Isabel: I think it 
would do us all good.’ 

Edith, in hopes that the change might really benefit her friend’s health 
and spirits, and that Howard might probably rejoin them, gladly assented, 
- it was accordingly determined that they should set out on the following 

ay. 


The time appointed for Ieabel’s interview with Arthur, and which he had 
written to entreat, was now anxiously looked forward to; but the hour pas- 
sed without the appearance of our hero, whose proceedings in the mean- 
time it is necessary we should here recount. 

Impatient to throw himself at Isabel’s feet, to confess his errors, and ob- 
tain her forgiveness, he set out early to fulfil his engagement, with all that 
eagerness and impetuosity which showed itself in the most trifling as in the 
most important affairs of bis life. He had not stopped to calculate that it 
was nearly an hour before the appointed time, — only found it oat when 
he was about to knock at the door. Ward trial for a repentant lover’s pa- 








He | than ever loved. 


tience! to wait so long before he could see her whom he now felt he more 
Yet, strange infatuation! he suddenly recollected that it 


spoke in a low and earnest tone, which her over-excited feelings construed | would only be common politeness to inquire after Lady Catherine’s health, 


into words of passionate affection, which she bad heard so often addressed 
to herself from the same lips. Her worst suspicions then were just; and 
she no longer doubted the extent of her unhappiness—with doubt and sus- 
pense, hope too was fled. 

These were the thoughts that flashed quick as light across her distracted 
soul, and at once overwhelmed with the conflict of agonising feelings, she 
would have sunk to the ground, had not Howard, for it-was indeed he, rush- 
ed forward and caught her in his arms. What were his sensations on un- 
foosening the domino to give her air, to behold the injured Isabel herself. 


| especially after having been her escort home the preceding night; and he 
| now calculated, when his evil star prevailed, that fe should just have time 
enough to go and return. 
|. So secure, indeed, did Arthur think himself in his good resolutions, that 
he never once imagined the possibility of his exceeding the hour, much less 
ot breaking them at the commands of Lady Catherine, whom he found con- 
| fidently awaiting his arrival. 
‘Ob! I am so giad you are come,’ she exclaimed, playfully ; ‘ I was sadly 
atraid you might have forgotten your promise to your own party of ple sure 


| *o-day. and left poor me to mourn over a faithless and recreant knight.’ 





| the ducal title of her new lover, which she took care to secure both by a 


private and public marriage. But her ducal career was a short one: she 


| became passionately attached to gambling, the evil consequences of which 


inflicted more than retributive justice upon her past offences, as if intended 
for a warning to the erring and to the guilty in high stations. 

What were the mingled feelings 01 indignation, sha:ne, and remorse, 
which wrung the bosom of Howard, we shall not attempt to describe. He 
pursued the fugitives, called the Duc de B to account, was badly 
wounded, and returned the wreck of the former gay and brilliant Howard 
—a ‘sadder and a wiser man.’ Still, there was one green spot in the lone 
heart’s waste; one ray of hope in the distance. He thought of Isabel; re- 
solved to write—to see her—re-resolved—thought it was not yet time, and 
again deferred. 





Ina large and elegantly-furnished apartment, lit by the dying rays of a 
glorious summer sunset, sat the fair and gentle Edith, while on the couch 
beside her, lay the faded but still elegant form of Isabel. Her lovely face 
no longer wore the brilliancy of its former beauty ; but the calm, serene 
expression, and the sweet smile that still animated her features, spoke a 
mind at rest—that she had obtained that ‘ peace which passeth understand- 
ing.” ‘he struggle was over; and although her Edith’s love had been 
effectually employed in soothing her mind, and directing her to the one 
great Source of comfort, still in her wandering, lustrous eye, and her une- 

ual spirits it might be seen that, dying as she was, nothing had effaced 
Som her memory the object once so entirely loved. 

Edith had laid aside the book with which she had sought to amuse her 
friend, and their conversation was recurring to past times, when they heard “ 
light footstep on the stairs, and the well-remembered tones of Arihur’s voice 
fell upon their ears. Scarcely was he announced before he entered the 
room ; he started, and stood riveted to the spot, on beholding the pallid fea- 
tures and wasted form of Isabel. 

‘Oh! no—l never can be forgiven!’ he mentally ejaculated; ‘and J 
never shall forgive myself. I see it all—oh, God!’ ; 

The violence of his emotions was depicted in his countenance; the eye of 
Isabel bad met his earnest and mournfully impassioned gaze. A flush of joy 
suddenly crimsoned her hueless features; she arose, and advanced towards 
him; he knelt at her feet in a passion of despair, as, with a smile of heaven- 
ly love, she held out her hand to welcome him. ‘That look of ineffable joy 
and tenderness was for ever engraven in his innermost soul, as he caught her 
in his arms, the crimson life-blood flowing fast from her a It was the 
last effort of exhausted nature, in which love had proved itself indeed strong- 
er than death, for her hand still clasped his, and her eyes’ last light was shed 
upon his own. 

—a 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


HAYDON ON PAINTING AND DESIGN. 


Lectures on Painting and Design. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter, 
with designs on Wood by himself. Post 8vo, pp. 295. London: Long- 
man & Co. ae 
[The following hasty commentary on what has proved Haydon 6 last 

work, was not only written, but in type, before the occurrence of — 

tastrophe which has given so deep a shock to the public mind. In ~ - 
jt over, the writer finds nothing either to alter or suppress, though, 1 : 

unwritten, much more might have been said, and may yet be said, ~ I 

the right time shall come. Haydon’s Life and Death are pregnant eo 

men, tut especially to men of genius, with the most solemn lessons. Pe 
now rejoice that the last literary work of the vafortunate artist yon 

ded signs of an enlarged and rectified judgment, and of a temper a ne 4 

and mellowed, and that we had thus been enabled to note a change a 

come. It is one which, in a man like Haydon, ‘take him for all in all, 

must sooner or later have taken place. } 
This is a sort of supplementary volume, consisting of lec 
less directly upon painting and the arts, than those prev 


tures, which bear 
iously published. 


Bat it bears all the marks of the author’s mind, in its idiosy percents es well 
as in its distinguishing characteristics; with this de« ided improv — 2 oe 
as Mr. Haydon advances in life, his temper becomes mor —_ —_ 

that he is more rarely betrayed into impetuous bursts o bo a e ve the 
tion, contempt of dulness, and scorn of fools. — 40 pose the rae ya vaci ~ 
volume, to the general reader, will be f yund in the oi Shonen al 
two emiuent painters, the antipodes of eat h other ” sree Da ‘id Wilkie 

friendship Mr. Haydon enjoyed for many years —Fuzell, — _—_ 118) 
The sketch of Wilkie in particular, with whem Vir mean a oe ~ 
most intimate terms from early life, gives us 4 more lively an a agree i :m 
of the individual peculiarities of the Scotts? Artist, than any other memoll 
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we have perused. There is traly something noble in the candour with 
which Mr. Haydon, misled by false taste, owns that he was long i0 per- 
esiving the force and beauty of Wilkie’s genius. His mind and percep- 
tions had been early warped by blind admiration of Fazeli and his works ; 
Fazeli came between him and Nature. Now, while still feeling and ac- 
knowledging whatever was pure and grand in the style of this remarkable 

ins, he can forgive the multitude for being blind to his imputed excel- 


From disgust of his profession of a classical tutor, and love of the arts, 
Fazeli, late in life, with little etudy, and no manual preparation, became a 

inter, and by the mere force of native genius, succeeded, as no other man 
Euowing the same royal road to art, could have done; and yet failed, from 
causes which Mr. Haydon describes, in a passage which embodies valuable 
counsel to every young artist who imagines himself a great genius. 

** Fazeli, almost ignorant of all the simple elements of design, plunged at 
once to the highest efforts; and his deficiency of elementary knowledge 
harassed him, as he richly deserved, the whole of his life. __ . 

“‘ With a fancy bordering on frenzy, the becoming again a little child (as 
our Saviour beautifully says) when arrived at man’s estate, was an effort of 
philosophy and a mortification of pride, a humility of spirit and an acknow!- 
edgment of error, | regret to say, Fazeli had not common sense enough to 
reverence as tecame him; he found nature did not come up to the uncon- 
troilable faucy of his own outrageous dreams, and he concluded at once 
Nature was tame, and unworthy the admiration of a great genius. | At the 
very outset he got into the wrong road, and through the whole of his life he 
obstinately maintained it was the right one; but every now and then his 
conscience gave indisputable evidence it was not easy, and that it was his 
pride, and vot his conviction, which induced him to defend his error. 

“ When painters let their imaginations take entirely the reins, before they 
are perfect in the language of their art. every day’s indelgence renders 
them more helpless and more sophisticating. , ef ; 

“ Their great delight is perpeiual invention, which, being involuntary, is 
no trouble; not reolizing or identifying one superb thought, not dwelling 
for years in completing the thought to the highest oes of excellence and 
periection: but such men as Fazeli, as soon as the relish of a new thought 
is over fly off to another ; content if, in spite of any deficiency of form, or 
any abomination of colour, or any violence of action, the thought be intelli- 
gible to themselves ; and to their limited perceptions of the mora! utility of 
the art, thet is always sufficient. x f 

* To such temperaments tae modest loveliness of Nature becomes a re- 

f and an annoyance : finding her simplicity an evidence of their own 
extravagance, they shrink from her with affected contempt and real appre- 
bension. ° ‘ . . : ated ; 

“The people of England have been blamed for not relishing Fuzeli’s 
works: this is unjust. Fuzeli, when he first appeared, astonished and at- 
tracted; but every year finding his works ucthing but modifications of the 
first they had seen, of course they felt weary of such talented violations of 
nature, 

“ His original conception of the Night-mare, spread his name over the 
earth ; he, the inventor, was paid 30/.! by the print. 

“So far trom blaming the English people for their apathy to Fuzeli in his 
latter days, so extravagant had he become, it was to their honour and credit 
they had taste to perceive he deserved it. 

“* The people of Britain are often blamed for not having taste for this style 
or that. First they are told they have no taste, because they perceive the 
extravagance of the German school; then they have no taste because they 
abhor the false view of Nature in the French school; but you never find 
them having these objections to Titian, to Raffaelle, or the Greeks. Believe 
me, to me these are evidences that my countrymen are organized to receive 
true impressions trom nature, and not false ones; [ believe the people and 
know them to be in advance of the production ; and if our statesmen would 
back their sympathies for great works, we should soon see productions 
which would put a stop to this calumnious and offensive censure. * + * * ° 

“To be thoroughly versed in the materie/ of his art was beneath liim ; he 
Gisclaimed the Knowledge of brushes, and colours, and grounds, and all 
those technicalities the great men Were so versed in. 

“ Lounging a whole day over Homer may indalge your imagination, but 
mot give power to your hand. This was making a principal of what ought 
to haye been bat a subordinate aid, and not the way to acquire the ordi- 
mary human means of imitating human life in forms and colours 

“A man who finds he must descend from the highest flights to eat, should 
disdain nothing.” lls, | L ; 

Mr. Haydon gives a picturesque description of his first interview with 
ghisredoubted person. He had but recently arrived in London from Devon- 
shire, young, euthusiastic and devoted to art, and ,adoring Fuzeli. Of this 
awiu! interview he says :— 

* Such was the horror connected with his name, that I remember per- 
fectly well tne day before | was to go to him, an introduction having been 
prepared by Prince Hoare, a letter from my father concluded in these 
words ; ‘ God speed you with the terrible F uzeli’ 

“ | never nad heard his person described, and apprehended, with a sort 
of mysterious doubt, he was at least as tall as his own Satan, certainly hard- 
ly Jess than seven feet! 

* Awaking from a night of extraordinary dreaming, the awful morning } 
came. [tuok my sketch-book and draWiugs, invoking the protection of my 
good genius to bring me back alive, and sallied forth to mect the Enchanter 
in his den ! 

“ Afteran abstracted walk of perpetual musing, on what I should say, how 
{ should look, and what | should do, I found myself before his door in 
Berners Strvet,—1805. 

“1 remember taking up the knocker with anervous energy, but so un- 
consciously violent, and beyond the usual motion of the hinge, that it abso- 
lutely stack in the air as if bewitched, increasing my mysterious fears. I 
stared at the knocker, as much as to say, is this fair? when driving itdown 
with great violence, the servant came to the door as if the house was 
burning! Istammered out my wishes, and was shown intuv a room which 
did not add to my self-possession, for it was full of Fuzeli’s hideous con- 
ceptions! galvanized and spasmodic demons! Satans crossing Chaos ! 
witches, malignantand ugly, brewing their incantations! Medusa’s anaky 
bead ' Paulo and Francesca, Lady Macbeth, and the dreadful Lazar house ! 
with its insanities, its diseases, and its pathos, winding up the hideous as- 
sembly. Imagine a young man of nineteen, fresh from Devonshire, who 
had relished and brvoded over the works of this wild genius from eight 
years old ; hour after hour that he dwelled on this sublime conception of 
Uriel and Satan, as he dived to the earth in many an airy wheel, and now 
he was actually in his room, and actaally heard his footsteps ! 

* Men who are brought up in London have no idea of our freshness of 
feeling when from the provinces we enter it for the first time, and see and 
talk to the celebrated men we have heard of, and read of, and seen of from 
boys, for years. 


| ized to advise coufinement! 





** At last, whilst 1 was wondering what metamorphosis [ was to undergo, | 
the door slowly opened, and I saw a little hand come slowly round the edge | 
of it, which did not look very gigantic or belonging to a very powertul fig- 
are, and round came a little white-faced, lion-headed man, dressed in an 
old flannel dressing-gown tied by a rope, and the bottom of Mrs. Fuzell's | 
work.basket on his head fora cap. [ was perfectly amazed! there stood 
the designer of Satan in many an airy wheel plunging to the earth, and 
was this the painter himself? Certainly not such as I had imagined 
when enjoying his inventions. 

“1 did not know whether to laugh or cry, but at any rate I felt that I was 
his inatch, if he attempted the supernatural ! 

‘ We started quietly at each other, and Fozeli kindly understanding my 
astonishment and inexperience, asked in the mildest voice for my drawings. | 

* Here my evil genias took the lead, and instead of showing my studies 
from the antiqae, which I had brought, and had meant to have shown him, 
{ showed him my sketch-book I did not mean to show him, with a sketch 
{ had made coming along, ef a man pushing a sugar cask ina grocer’s shop. 
Fuzeli seeing my fright, said, by way of encouragement, ‘ At least the fel- 
tow does his business with energy.’ 

‘From that hour commenced a friendsbip which lasted till his death, 
though of course my political opposition to the Academy rendered our 
moetings sometimes rather stormy, and less frequent during the latter part 









of life. 
‘ Though young men may perhaps have a teacher more attentive in the 
detail of instruction, yet never again can they have a nobler inspirer, one 


more cultivated in literature, more elevated in his views, or better acquaint- 
ed with the history of his art. 


*: Nearly all the students who came in with him are now distinguished 
*n,—Wilkie, Mulready, Etty, Hilton, Collins, Pickersgill, and others; 
d | attribate it to his plan of never tormenting a student into following 


a0 authorized plan, but always giving them fine examples, and leaving 
each youth to imitate them according to his own genius and perceptions. ’ 
Some just, and penetrative criticism, on Fuzeli’s works, and the causes 
of his failure, is subjoined ; and Nature, Shakspeare, and Phidias, are ex- 
alted above the Greek and French tragic dramatists, and painters like Fu 
zeli. An amusing illustration is given of the difference between the true 
and natural sty e, and the grand or stilted. Mr Haydon is speaking of th« 
tural vein of Shakspeare’s dialogue, in which clowns, fvols, and porters, 
allowed to talk in the scene as they would certainly talk any where 
He says,— 


characters mere automatons, for the delivery of the author’s sentiments ; 
they always let their characters explain themselves by thoughts and expres- 
sions which belonged to such characters in nature, influenced by circum- 
stances, opportunity or motive. 

“That such a class of porters are never met with in the highest life, or 
even in such moments of beeree: is beneath reply; or that such a known 
fact as a porter and a king hardly meeting, or that sentiments of the highest 
poetry and elevation, and the lowest ribaldry and wit, seldom or perhaps 
never occurring under any circumstances together, at the same time, or 
about the same time, in actual life, is so too. We have all met these con- 
trasts : we have all met Punch and a Funeral, or a Wedding and a Man 
whe carried to an Hospital, crossing each other in the same street; and a 
proof of the truth of Shakspeare occurred to me of the very nature alluded 
to, which Sir Walter Scott again and again made me repeat, to his infinite 
delight,—for no man relished, as his works show, so inteneely those Shaks- 
perian bits of nature. 

“It is rather singular it should have happened at the reading of this 
very Macbeth by Mrs. Siddons, who, it is well known in her latter days, 
a ogy delight society by reading whole plays of Shakspeare during the 
night. 

“That was a delight which posterity can never estimate; and when I 
heard Macbeth read by her, it is not hyperbolical to declare, [ had never 
heard it read or acted properly before in all my life. 

“Sach was the sublimiyy of her countenance at all periods of her life, 
such the intonation of her awful voice, such the depth of her genius, and 


el 


light as he entered the Thames, at the superb and rolling volumes of a London 
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“When Wilkie came to town, it was during the Exhibition of 1805. The 
schools of the Academy Were broken up; Jackson and myself had been 
admitted in March. I wis then in Devonshire, working very hard; and 
Jackson in town. Bat, in .!uly, the schools again opened ; and I received a 
letter from Jackson, at Plymouth, saying,—‘ Make haste back; there isa 
queer, tall, pale, keen-looking Scotchmaa come into the Academy to draw. 
—N.B. There is something in him! he is called Wilkie.” 

“1 set off immediately, hoping, in God, this keen-looking Scotchman at 
least was not going to be an Historical painter. , ‘ : 
_ “ Well, the next day [ hurried away to the Academy: Jackson was de- 
lighted to see me, and so were cthers, and they all told me there was cer- 
tainly something peculiar in this new student. Jackson said he drew too 
square ; another said his style was vulgar. ‘ What does Fuzeli say?’ said 
{. Fuzeli said, ‘ Dere is something in him.’ 1 was rather uneasy all nigh 
for Jackson said he had done something from Macbeth, which all fr | 
must be a picture in high art. 

“The next day I went as usual, when in about an hour alter we were all 
drawing, in came David Wilkie ; he was tall, pale, quiet, with a wonder- 
fal eye, short nose, and vulgar humorous Aare? with a look of great pier- 
cing energy of investigation. 
“In the course of the morning, he began behind me to get into some ar- 
— in a whisper, of which he was always very fond; and after a little, 





tho truth of her feeiings, that [ believe in my conscience, Shakspeare 


am proud to say, he got up and quietly looked over me ; he then sat down, 
and I got up, and looked over him: however, I am delighted to say, he 


himselt would have discovered beauties in his own works he had not | moved first. 


anticipated, could he by any possible magic have been present at the | 


time. 

“ Before it was all over, being an early man, I went out on the landing- 
place of her house in Baker street to get cool, and was meditating on the 
sublime things I had heard, when my servant, who was in the hall, which 
was full of servants, said to Mrs. Siddons’s old porter, ‘ Why, the old lady 
keeps it up, doesn’t she 1’ 

“ Alive to the value of such a bit of nature, as the critical opinion of that 
class on the genius of sacha woman, I listened for the reply ; when I heard 
the old porter say, 

‘Yes! she tunes her pipes as well as ever she did ;’ at which there was a 
sort of chuckling triumph among the men. 

“‘T only appeal to you all, it this were not a bit of that very nature, that 
exact mixture of elevation and low life, the sublime and the ridiculous, so 
constantly met with in life, and so constantly combined in Shakspeare. 

‘Il n’y a qu’un pas de sublime au ridicule.’ 

Was there, could there, ever be a finer illustration! here was no disguise ; 
here were the real sentiments of uncultivated minds. This miracle of genius 
was the old lady who tuned her pipes! and after all, your servants are 
your only philosophers, Mrs. Siddons was the aged woman on the brink 
of the grave; the servants saw quietly through all her struggles to keep up 
her noble fame ; we, upstairs, were the imposed on; we saw and trembled | 
before her genius and her power; we forgot her mortal in her immortal 
part; the servants covlly shook their heads, and quietly smiled at the delu- 
sion ot their masters,” 

Fuzeli was a thin-skinned, irritable gemius, who lived most of his life in 
hot water, and was the butt of the lively ‘gentlemen of tke press,’ who 
delight to play with such geniuses, as boys do with frogs. This leads his 
apologist into a long dissertation on the irritability of genius, though he 
confesses that the greatest men have also been the gentlest. We shall copy 


“The next day we got into a fierce dispute, in which neither gave in, 
| and we went away and dined together. 

“fle used to dine at an ordinary in Poland Street, where a great many 
Frenchmen assembled : here he got that old man with glasses, reading the 
paper to himself, in the Village Politicians. ’ 

** By the time the vacation commenced, the habit of dining together, 
drawing together, and arguing, had generated a sort of necessity to be to- 
gether, which insensibly grew upon us. 

“When the Academy closed, Wilkie came up to me, and said in the 
broadest Scotch—‘ Whar a’ye stay?’ and invited me to breakfast. I went 
to No 6, Norton Street, Knocked at his ground-room door, and a voice said 
—‘Come in.’ In I walked, and, to my utter astonishment, instead of a 
breakfast, there sat Sir David, ‘in puris naturalibus,’ drawing himself in 
the glass! ‘Good heavens!’ said I, ‘ where am I to breakfast ?” Without the 
slightest apology for this position, he replied, with the greatest simplicity, 
‘{ts capital practice, let me tell you: jist tak a walk. I took my leave 
and walked till he was ready. 

‘At this first meeting, he showed me his picture of the Fair: the colour 
was bad, but the groups exquisite. But I wes so full of Raffaelle, I had a 
sort of contempt for a young man so devoting himself: the fact was, I did 
not Know enough of art to see its great value. 1 had a very different opin- 
ion when [ did. é . . ° . . . 

*‘ Wilkie, Jackson, and myself, became three inseparable companions— 
drew together, dined together, and talked together, and we became attached 
in proportion to our intense distinctions of character. 

_ * Wilkie, highly gifted, diligent, modest, hamble, timid, quiet, submis- 
sive, full of humour and original thought, obliged to get his own living, and 
docile, of course, as well as pursue his art ;—Jackson, amiable, idle,.g~jts 
natured, talented, with exquisite feeling for colour, and alivg,6itious, be- 
beauties, with 2007. a year; and I, full ot Plutarch and. f¢hat all the world 





out part of this for the guidance of wives and servants, who may have the 
mistortune to be connected with irritable geniuses. 


‘It is indisputable, that during the time their imaginations predominate, 
their brain is so alive to the internal pictures of the imagination, that all 
sensation to ex‘ernal objects is utierly gone. There is no speculation in 
their eyes; the organs ate open, but their sense is shut at such moments, 
Men of genius are as if mesmerized; it is therefore very likely, ian | 
allowed to wake by degrees, that their nerves are so suakep Sates : bd 
friends calling, children romping, or by servants kpoe!-"-5. o . “inh! e 
imagination has exhausted itself, to be ca!le+ ~~ “H© Seusation of daylight is 


absolute torture ae F 
“ Such men are not nn4---~4, aS Burns wife understood him when he 


was what sho «-14u crooning, insensible to all about him but his internal 
houghts ; they are accused of singularity, affectation, bad temper, insanity, | 
and nobody knows what. | 

“Who suffered more from this view of his grand mind than Byron! Why? 
—because the people about him were the reverse of his nature. | 
‘‘ Scrutinized night and day by a domestic police, haunted, distracted, | 
and driven from one room to ahother, so that every absiraction was shat- | 
} 








tered by the valet or the lady’s maid, or the butler, or the steward, creeping 
in to see my lord did no injury to himself! 

“ Unable to endure this, he hired a room to be alone in one of the streets 
in Piccadilly ; here, whilst in the very act of writing the Siege of Corinth, 
without notice or announcement, in bolted two physicians, felt his pulse, 
looked profound, looked into his eyes, looked at each other, took their leave, | 
and declared in writing, that at present they did not think they were author. | 


\ 





| 


« Byron sometimes woke in the night, like other people, witha brilliant 


train of thought, and rose to secure them ; this Wasa badsymptom! Byron 
loved solitude and silence tor the acting of his imaginative power; this was 
a worse !—sometimes too, he, like ocher people, fancied himself the hero he | 
was depicting, and talked loudly to himsel!; this Was very near the point, | 
you must admit! He refused money for his works,—the strongest evi- | 
dence of all; at last, my friends, he went to Greece, devoted his genius, his | 
influence, his toriune, and his person, to rescue the descendants ot Aristides | 
and Leonidas {rom their oppressors, and died glcriously just before seeing | 
all his immoria) wishes realized to the full. 

‘Oh the madman! Bedlam was ioo good for him! 
must be managed, and led, not checked and disturbed. 

“Tf in their moments of phantasmagorical internal pictures, a servant 
bolts in to look atter the fire, or a cherub child pats in its innocent laughing 
face, and says, ‘Papa, mamma wants the keys,’ the shock is dreadful to such 
brains. 
hold,—Oh, master is mad !—what a violent man he is !—whereas, in reality, 
he was the mildest of tuman beings, if his imagination were allowed— 
peace ! the great secret for women who marry men of genius.” 

As to Byron, ‘refusing money for his works,’ aud dying ‘gloriously’ a 
martyr for Grecian freedom, the reader must judge for himeolf. Truly does 
Mr. Haydon remark in another place, ‘ genius is quite enough if you have 
enough of i\; but one of the component parts of the greatest men, has been 
a sound understanding.’ 

In opening the lecture upon Wilkie, a cordial and even tender eulogy is 
made upon a valued and dear departed friend, with whom the lecturer had 
often ditfered, and that hotly,—but ever esieemed and loved. The biography 
of Wilkie is minute. It is known that * wee Davie’ in the manse of Cults, 
drew betore he could well speak. 

**The parents and the grandfather often shook their beads at little David, 
and one day as he was drawing, the eld man said,—‘ Ah, my mon Davie, it 
will be along time ere daubing wie a stick wooll do any thing for thee.” 

‘** But grandpapa was mistaken—as grandfathers sometimes are, and as 
the sequel will show.” 





Men of this nature 


Mr. Haydon is as unhappy in his Scotch, as all Englishmen are, with the 
rare exception of Hood, whose Scotch was as pure as that of any native of 
the Scott generation. Wilkie’s childhoo!, boyhood, and period of study in 
the English School of Design are pleasantly got through. It was thus early, 
aud while a student with Graham, that he painted * Pitlessie Fair’ a work 
exhibited in Edinburgh, in the season of 1846. It is said of it,— 


after seeing the Fair, and it is composed ina style of knowledge and science 
that argues most extraordinary diligence in study, to have discovered, so | 
early, the hidden principles of composition worthy ofa higher style, and | 
without ever having seen a picture by Teniers, at that time, in all his life, 
as lie told me. Prints from Ratfaelle he must have seen, as he acknowledged, 
and from Ratfaelle he undoubtedly imbibed those early hidden secrets of 
arrangement which distinguished everything he did. 

To show you the power of innate genius over difficulties, when he began 
this picture he had not been able to save money enough te buy an easel: 
but, like a great mind, his ingenuity at once contrived an admirable substi- 
tute ; he used to pull out the under drawer of an old chest in his upper room, 
and resting his pictare upon the projecting drawer, leant it against the body, 
and paint: thus he began and proceeded with that wonderful production,” 

The prudential virtues are exemplified by extracts from Wilkie’s letters 
to his early friends. In one of these he records his good luck in getting 
three miniatures to paint in Aberdeen; ccmmissions three penny-worth of 
flake white, and one penny-worth of ivory-black, and continues,— 

‘1 assure you J am getting into extensive business, and am coveriug a 
great deal of canvass in the country, for, in addition to what you send, the 
carriage brings me great pieces of it every week ; and there is one advantage 
attends me, that is, [ am wel! paid, and I believe I will raise as much money 
hs will keep mein London for some time.’”’ 

‘« Shortly after this, having accumulated the sum he wanted to come to 





Shakspeare, and Raffaelle, and Phidias, did not make their invented 


| Jackson was the philosopher, Wilf‘: ham 


Fuzeli, at such moments, would rave, and away went the house- | 


“ He began this work, from the sheer impulses of his own great genius, | 


lieving he had nothing to do but express My Wiii'scenes which took place. 
would hail me asa blessing !—you may imgsod Christian, and I the reckless 

Sitoee in a — d, I was ready to storm any for- 
“1 sg mths | our dispaye; reckless of myself—recklese of my friends. 

Pees wo Wever IMi three young men of such opposite natures were worthy 

“ The se-Wrilkie and I were general! isputants ; f 

t.* g y the disputants ; and Jackson, very 
Melly, when we got into a passion, used to take out his book, and sketch 
us both. (1 made the sketch attached to this lecture, when he was arguing 
with Jackson) 

“At this time, Sir David Wilkie was the most jovial end hospitable man 
lever met; poor as he was, lie shared his meal with us, and if we were all 
very merry after hard work, he used to take outa little kit, and scrape a 
Highland reel, and dance himself, whilst we clapped our hands, or joined 
in with roars of laughter. We worked intensely ; and these scenes gener- 
ally took place alter Academy hours. 

“Wilkie had come /resh from his hearty, honest country, Szotland,— 

‘ The land of mountain and of flood,’ 
and had not had time to get rid of the native hospitality of his glorious 
7 ae by the responsibility of great repute, or the timidity of a courtier’s 
ife. 

The subject in Mr. Haydon’s handling is tempting, but we must not give 

way to its seductions. In summing up It is said,— 


“Such was this great artist as painter, and as mand ; in art he never reach- 
ed the surface, the gentiine touch, or colour of the Datch school; but in 
power of mind, in expression of thought, distinction of character, and tell- 
ing # story, and ia beauty of composition, he greatly surpassed it. 

** 1 do not think he had fine eye for colour; he drew well enough for his 
style, but as a designer the size of life he was weakly deficient. His com- 
position is perfection ; there, the youth may consider him infallible ; it was 
the composition of Raffaelle in a coarser style. 

‘* My not seeing the beauty of his works at first was entire ignorance ; 
as my knowledge increased, my admiration went with it; exactly as I un- 
derstood Raffaelie, | understood the beauty of Wilkie’s art. 

** Of his latter attempts, Kuox is the finest; his Lord Kelly, in Scotland, 
and Duke, at Merchaut Taylors’, are his most able portraits: he painted one 
landscape, and touched animals with exquisite truth. 

“ Asa painter, he was the fuander of oar domestic schoo! ; and the sound- 
| ness of his first practice, his careful study of Nature, and his having models 
for every thing, may, without exaggeration, be said to have influenced the 
advance of every part of the art, 

“ Great as his genius was, his intellectual perception was not rapid, nor 
highly imaginative; he provoked one sometimes by his slowness in perceiv- 
ing the point of a good thing. His love of art was a passion ; his industry 
great; his communications frank and fearless; he had no secrets in art, but 
| told all he discovered, as if he wished, as he did, to benefit all. 

“Find as many faults as you can—discover more weaknesses than any 
| other human creature ever possessed—censure his occasional envies—la- 
; ment his slavish submission to the world, at the expense of the best feelings 
| of his natare—abominate his chilling manners, and his horror at being dis- 
| covered to know poverty and sorrow—still na man ever knew him long 

without being attached.”’ 
| The other lectures, first delivered at the London Mechanics’ [nstitution, 
contain Valuable rules, principles, aud remarks on art; and on the best way 
of promoting its true interests. Some of them are on limited and specific 
subjects, as the Elgin Marbles, and Fresco Painting, with a disquisition on 
the Principle of Beauty, in which the theories of Burke, Reynolds, Alison, 
j) and Jeffrey, are examined; and the Principle of Association, held by the 
latter authorities, not, as we think, very fairly stated. Mr. Haydon suc- 
| ceeds better in propounding his own theory, which, if not so subtle and 
philosophic, will be more popular. His theory, in outline, briefly is,x— 

“That there is nothing in the worid beautiful, but the perfect face and 

figure of woman, and that there is nothing dignified with that appellation 
which has uot either by association or form, or colour, some relation to that 
creature. Then what is beautiful las a base; and handreds of thoughts, 
| because they are powerful; hundreds of theories, because they can be pro- 
| ved ; hundreds of tastes, appetites, feelings, sentiments, and sights, are beau- 
| tiful only as they can be traced to the sympathies that face and form inva- 
riably excite; and, if they cannot be traced in either form, colour, or asso- 
ciation, to such a basis, the term beautiful ought to be discarded as inappro- 
priate, and others more fit adopted in their stead. 

‘We do not bestow tlie term beauty on the Hercules, but the Apollo; 
not ov the Gladiator, but on the Bacchus; not on the Jano, or Minerva 
but the Venus; because the manly form is never termed beautiful, bat as 
it approaches, without losing its characteristics, the delicacy and tenderness 
of woman’s form. < 

“The manly has nothing essentially beautiful, physically or by association, 
unless it so approach. ) ° a ae ae 

“ When Adam first saw Eve, what experience could he have had in the 
emotion of beauty from form! None: and yel such an expression was 
made by this creature, so lovely aud fair— 

That what seemed fair in all the world seemed now 
Mean, or in her summed ap, in her contained ; 

Or in her looks, which from that time infused 
Sweetness into my heart, unfe/t before : 

And in all things from her air inspired 

The spirit of love. 

—_— ——Un she came, 

Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love. 


| 


“ Afterwards Adam might analyze the emotion, but I affirm the object 





London, he sailed from Leita; aud I have often heard him express his dc« 


made the impressiva first; continued to make the impression first ; and will 
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continue to make the im ion on all future generations; and the impres- 
sion so made is the emotion of beauty. ° rae 

“ Alison says. ‘The interesting form of woman may be condemned to 
the debasing offices of servitude, or in any contests of domestic economy. 
In such situations, is the attitude or gesture of any form (however natural- 
ly beaatiful in itself,) ever remarked as beautiful?’ (Page 368, Vol. I.) 

“T reply, Most undoubtedly. No woman, naturally beautiful, can be 
employed in any office where her beauty will not be visible, and rather 
heightened than debased by the contrast. Lady Hamilton was cleaning 
the step (as housemaid) of Boydell’s door, when her beaut attracted the 
notice ot those who brought her into fame: and what does the world mean 
by—she is a beautifal devil ?” 


Throughout, Mr. Haydon gives battle with equal spirit, and makes hard 
and telling hits. 





ee 
ART OF PRESERVING THE TEETH. 
Robinson on the Teeth._—W. Webster. 


Mr. B. D’Israeli, in his very clever novel, ‘ Coningsby” says:—‘ Music, 
artillery, the roar of cannon, and the blare of trumpets, may urge a man 
to a forlorn hope; ambition, one’s constituents, the hell of previous failure 
may prevail on us to do a more desperate oe ey in the House of 
Commons ; but there are some situations—such, for instance, as entering 
the room of a dentist—when the prostration of the nervous system is absolute.’ 

Most of us have at some period or other of our lives felt the painful 
truth of this observation; and there are few who would not gladly be 
spared the necessity of another absolute ‘ prostration.” Tosuch we would 
say—Read this work of Mr. Robinson’s. The mere contemplation of the 
numerous Vignettes, representing teeth in all their stages of age and all 
their varieties of disease, instruments in all their activity of operation, 
and false jaws, incisors, molars, canines, stumps, stoppers, plates, &c., 
without number, will give you an indescribable sort of torture concen- 
trating a\thousand toothaches, as many settings on edge, and a hundred 
grindings and scrwnchings ; but it will be all over in a moment, and you 
can then serenely imbibe the lessons of wisdom which the surgeon-dentist 
offers you. Mr. Robinson has been most minute in his advice—most com- 
prehensive in his instructions. The patient and the practitioner are 
alike under heavy obligations to him for his painstaking, and will, we 
dare say, recognise his services by consulting his work on every possible 
occasion. But as prevention is preferable to the trouble and suffering 
attendant upon cure, altention to the following chapter may save many 
the necessity of consulting Mr. Robinson at all :— 


THE MEANS OF PRESERVING THE TEETH. 


Few persons are induced to acquire that easy knowledge which is ne- 
cessary to effect the preservation of the teeth, or if they do acquire it, 
few are found to follow it up with the diligence requisite to success. 
Probably they so far sacrifice to cleanliness as to brush their teeth once a 
day, but having done this, and being satisfied that the teeth perform their 
duties for the present, no pains are taken to ensure their services for a 
prolonged future, or to prevent them from falling into a dilapidation 
which renders them worse than useless. ‘Too often, for instance, a den- 
tifrice is used that makes the teeth white for the time, but at the expense 
of toothache and decay in the time to come; or tartar is allowed to accu- 
mulate, or the beginning of caries is neglected, &c., &c. Were it possi- 
‘ty for us to impress upon the public the importance of care and attention 
for the prect, to cause them to avail themselves of proper precautions 
is for a periodicdf? of the teeth, and to convince them of the need there 
pain and misery would “the dentist, we are sure that a large amount of 
which are at present sacrificed’ ded, and many teeth would last for life 

The reluctance commonly felt by paranhood even commences. 
is, we admit, unfortunately grounded in many @BPly to the practitioner, 
the unprincipled acts of some of those usurious pretendé,? Knowledge of 
the dental profession. Numerous individuals are afraid, and not ‘Wegtace 
justice, to place themselves under the dentist; they have perhaps had 
sad experience already of the ‘ tender mercies’ of a certain class of ope- 
rators, or they have heard accounts, too authentic to be doubted, of suf- 
fering and injury undergone by their immediate friends and relatives. 
Thus the whole profession (and with it the public) suffers for the impro- 
prieties of a few of its members; and a benign art becomes a bugbear to 
those whom it is intended to benefit. Nothing can altogether remedy 
this but an improvement in the profession itself, by which it shall purge 
itself of that dross which it at present contains. In the meantime, we 
beseech the public not to throw away real good because it has been 
abused, but to be more than ever careful in the choice of their dentist 
valuing character more than either cheapness or notoriety. If they do 
this, they will have in their own hands the power of commanding justice 
and skill whenever they require them. 

_ Actual pain is too frequently the only thing that will compel the pa- 
tient to apply to his dental adviser, and many a valuable tooth is ruined 
on this account. For the teeth differ somewhat from other organs, inso- 
much that in them disease may have made considerable rogress before 
pain is urgent. So long as decay is confined to the costal ona bone, the 
patient is not aware of the ravages that are going on, and probably not till 
such decay has destroyed the bony substance, and exposed the internal 
cavity of the tooth, is his attention called to the subject. 

We advise that children should be early habituated to take care of their 
teeth, lit order to ensure proper attention to them in after-life. At five 
years old, they may begin to use a toothbrush, which should be employed 
at least oncea day. Thie brush must be of middling firmness, two degrees 
harder than goat’s hair, 

Particular regard should be paid to the grinding surfaces of the double 
teeth as they make their appearance in the mouth, for their unevenness 
often causes them to retain particles of food, and thus makes them very 
subject to decay. These teeth require a rather hard brush with long 
elastic bristles, which should be used after every meal, to remove any re- 
mains of animal or vegetable matter before decomposition commences. 

The lateral edges and posterior surfaces of the teeth also require great 
care, as particles of food and deposits of tartar are apt to lodge between 
them. ‘To cleanse these parts effectually, the brushes must be moved not 
only across the teeth, but upwards and downwards, confining the action 

to one particular direction. 

The bristles ought to be sufficiently long and elastic to penetrate into 
the interstices between the teeth. The opinion that using a brush with 
this intent removes the gums from the necks of the teeth, is erroneous ; 
the fact being, that where the gums are relaxed, spongy, and liable to 
bleed, the above is one of the best means of restoring them to healthy 
action, and causing them to adhere more firmly. 

The teeth should be cleaned and brushed after each meal, using either 
the Quinine Dentrifice, camphorated chalk, or a powder composed of the 
following :— 





Orris root, ¢ ounce. 

Gum-myrrh, ¢ ounce. 

Nutmeg, finely powdered, 1 seruple. 

Chalk, l ounce. Mix. 
These tooth-powders should be used at least once a day, the best time 
being in the morning. Occasionally the gutos should be brushed with a 
little spirits of camphor or eau-de-Cologne, which may be dropped on the 
brush, and — after the tooth-powder. ’ 

In cases of irregularity, it may be difficult to keep the teeth clean by 


means of a brush alone, and the end may then be answered by a piece of 


cane deprived of its bark, and cut to the shape of a wedge. This will be 
found available in situations that are not to be reached by a brush. 

Those who wish to preserve their teeth should on no account use a 
metallic toothpick. If it be necessary to use one at all, those made of quill, 
and sold at the stationers’ shops, are the only safe ones, 

When the gums are tender, or the teeth loose, the following astringent 


lotion should be used twice or thrice a day, in the proportion of half a tea- 


spoonful to a wine-glassful of warm water. 
R. Tincture of Rhatany, 2 ounces. 
Alum, 1-2 drachm. 
Tincture of Pellitory, 1-2 ounce. 
Eau-de-Cologne, 2 ounces. 


Thus the means of preserving the teeth are few and simple, and yet if 


Cleanliness, in one y agi’ : ‘ 
Is it too much to require this of | than when, whilst he lay suffering in bed, intelligence was brought him 


civilized people, who would be shocked at the neeessity for the recom- that a popular English author meditated an imitation of Eugene’s ‘ Reve- 
mendation if it applied to their hands, faces, or other parts of their per- lutions of Paris. : ] t 
sons? This much we will say, that the attention which is paid to clean. | ™¢t® idea of the thing had given him the back-slum-bago. 
liness, of the :eeth panei, is in exact proportion to the civilization of 


fully acted upon, they will be found to be efficacious. 
form or another, embraces them all. 


the individual, or to his height in the social scale. If his teeth are green 


knowing that he is an outrage in the eyes and noses of his acquaintance 
The morale of such a person requires serious correction. 


I Oe, __ 


, 


As ‘ cleanliness 











bring up his children, and influence his friends, to follow well the dental 
path of rectitude. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that the food of the upper and middle 
classes, which is generally rich, and therefore liable to offensive dm - 
position, nay, which is often partially decomposed when it comes to table, 
necessitates far greater attention to keep the teeth clean than the simple 
fare of the labouring family.—Court Journal. 

a 


Pisgcellancous. 


Sricut Crrcumstances.—Sir Walter Scott, walking one day along the 
banks df the Yarrow, where Mungo Park was bern, saw the traveller 
throwing stones into the water, and anxiously watching the bubbles that 
succeeded. Scott inquired the object of hisoccapation. ‘I was thinking,’ 
answered Park, ‘ bow often I had thus tried to sound the rivers in Africa, 
by calculating how long a time elapsed before the bubbles rose to the sur- 
face.’ It was a slight circumstance, but the traveller’s safety frequently 
depended upon it. In a watch, the prep ny forms a 8) portion of 
the works, but it impels and governs the whole. So it is in the machinery 
of human life—a slight circumstance is permitted by the Divine Ruler to 
derange or to alter it: a giant falls by a pebble; a girl at the door of an inn 
changes the fortune of an empire. 


ot the world would have been different. ‘The Mohamedans have a tradi- 
tion, that when their prophet concealed himself in Mount Shar, his pursu- 
ers were deceived by a spider’s web, which covered the mouth of the cave. 
Luther might have been a lawyer, had his friend and companion escaped 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASS CE SOCIETY— 
_ Argan London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by acto 
rliamen' 
This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respeci to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, onali occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 
Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS.; 


The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to&5 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale, 


ne Sept 








EXAMPLES. 
| | Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’é 
Age | Sum | Premium} Year | Bonus added Cash | reduction bey: bynes ag 
| | of pre’m. | onthe policy 
3 $ s 1 8 

| 1837 soot ce) 509 24 80 08 o%s 

60 5000 370 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 

1839 828 00 870 45 55 76 1780 

1840 581 85 270 20 39 76 1483 

1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1396 





The division of pi ofits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present 


r. 
” UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last. nae 


If the nose of Cleopatra had been | meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their o 
shorter, said Pascal in his epigrammatic and brilliant manner, the condition | *4 V#!! street, New York. 


JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 

June 5th, 1846. 

EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Personas 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of o 


the thunder storm at Erfurt; Scotland bad wanted her stern reformer, if | bud for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. ‘The payment of premiums 
the appeal of the preacher had not startled him in the chapel of St. An- | 9 *ither made annually, or in a gross sum. 


drew’s castle; and if Mr. Grenville had not carried, in 1746, his memorable 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


. ° . ear. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 

resolution of charging ‘ certain stamp daties’ on the plantations in America, Age | ot veer L fee | “ly Age. 1 a ft ry =) ' 1 
the western world might still have bowed to the British sceptre. Cowley | 15 lon 27 1 12 39 1 57 | 51 | 1 2 
might never have been a poet, if he had not found the Faery Queen in his 5 ee - is a iv | & 3 fe 
mother’s parlour ; Opie might have perished in mute obscurity, if he had | is 0 89 30 131 42 1 85 | 54 | 2 8 
not looked over the shoulder of his young companion, Mark Oates, while | 19 sae = : 3 . : 4 | = 2 3 
he was drawing a butterfly; Giotto, one of the early Florentine painters, = 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 | 59 | 2 
might have continued a rude shepherd-boy, if a sheep drawn by him upon | 22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 93 , 58 ; @ 
a stone had not attracted the notice of Cimabue as he went that way.—| 2 Sa ss i> bi ioe 4 | « 
Asiatic Journal, 1846. 3 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 


Mice 1n GermaNy.—A plague peculiar to the dry districts along the 
Rhine is found in the mice, which, in a fine season, swarm in such myriads, 
that whole fields are devastated where no energetic means are adopted for 
destroying them. It is true that the winter frosts and spring floods cleanse 
the fields, to all appearance, thoroughly of this nuisance; yet, if the month 
of May be fine, they appear in August with undiminished force. In various 
villages, the remedies attempted are different. Sometimes a reward in 
money is offered per one hundred skins, and the youthful population is en- 
couraged tv exert its skill and passion for the chase of the modern hydra, 
Allsuch efforts prove, however, ineffectual to keep down the numbers of the 
general foe, whose paths across a corn-field are nearly as broad as those 
trodden by single foot-passengers, while the hoard abstracted from his crop 
is estimated by the farmer from the number of straws nibbled off at a short 
distance from the ground, the ears trom which have disappeared within the 
subterranean labyrinths, that often repay the labour of digging up. In the 
neighbourhood of Julich a mode of smoking out the mice has been introduced 
trom Belgium. An iron pan, two feet high, has at bottom a grating sup- 
perted by a pin. On the grating some charcoal is laid, and the pan, when 
filled with rags, leather, and sulphur, is fastened with an air-tight cover, 
which has a small tube, into which a small hose, connected with a bellows, 
is inserted. The pan is held by an upper and a side handle. The night 
before it is ased the field is surveyed, and all open mouse-holes are trodden 
close. Inthe morning, such as are re-opened indicate those which are 
tenanted, and one being selecte:, the lower part of the pan is pressed against 
it, and the beilows being set to work, the smoke issues from the orifice near 
the grating, and penetrates into the runs and galleries that connect the holes. 
whielpber of assistants are required to tread the crevices close through 

rsa JS Seen to escape; and if all due precautions be taken, 
se sang aha theiryputive enemies may be slaughtered, and at the 
Rhine. , “~---"ean holds.—Banfield’s Industry of the 


[This hint may be useful in some of the new sua. iti 
America, where mice occasionally appear in very destructive ae = 


THE POETRY OF RAILWAYS. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
No poetry in Railways !—foolish thought 
- a dull mae to no fine music wrought. 
mammon dazzled, though the people prize 

The gold alone, yet shall a we Seales” 
The triumphs of our time, or fail to see 
Of pregnant mind the fruitful progeny, 
Ushering the daylight of the world’s new morn, 
Look up, ye doubters, be no more forlorn! 
Smooth your rough brows, ye little wise; rejoice, 
Ye who despond ; and with exulting voice 
Salute, ye earnest spirits of our time, 
‘Fhe young Improvement ripening to her prime ; 
Who, in the fulness of her genial youth, 
Pre 3 the ey for Liberty and Truth, 
And breaks the barriers that, eince earth began, 
Have made mankind the enemy of man. 


Lay down your rails, ye nations near and far ; 
Yoke your full trains to Steam’s triumphant car ; 
Link town to town; unite in iron wee a 
The long-estranged and oft embattled lands. 

Peace, mild-eyed seraph—Knowledge, light divine, 
Shall send their messengers by every line. 

Men, joined in amity, shall wonder long 

That Hate had power to lead their fathers wrong ; 
Or that false Glory lured their hearts astray, 

And made it virtuous and sublime to slay. 


Blessiugson Science! When the earth seemed old, 
When the Faith grew doting, and the Reason cold, 
"Twas she discovered that the world was young, 

And taught a language to its lisping tongue ; 
’T was she disclosed a future to its view, 
And made old knowledge pale before the new. 


Blessings on Science! In her dawning hour 
Faith knit her brow, alarmed for ancient power ; 
Then looked again upon her face sincere, 

Held out her hand, and hailed her—Sister dear : 
And Reason, free as eagle on the wind, 
Swooped o’er the fallow meadows of the mind, 
And, clear of vision, saw what seed would grow 
On the hill slopes or in the vales below ; 

What in the sunny South or nipping Nord, 

And from her talons dropped it as she soared, 


Blessings on Science, and her handmaid Steam ! 
They make Utopia only half a dream; 

And. show tke fervent, of capacious souls, 

Whe watch the ball of Progress as it rolls, 

Fhat all as yet completed, or began, 

Is but the dawning that precedes the sun. 





A Novet Enrerrrise.—We understand that an expedition, which pro- 
mises the most important results both to science and commerce, is at this 
moment fitting out for the purpose of navigating some of the most important 
unexplored rivers in South America. It isto be under the command of 
Lord Ranleigh. Several noblemen and gentlemen have already volunteer- 


said, will sail as soon as the necessary arrangements shall be completed,— 
Times. 


and light 30, 400 public lamps. 


The dying poet involuntary shuddered, an said, that the | feelin a great degree compensated by the num 


Licutine THe Streets or LoNpon.—The metropolis and its environs 
are lighted from eighteen establishments, The amount of capital invested in 
brown, and stinking; if they are embedded in tartar, or half-eaten up by works, pipes, tanks, &c., is £2,800,000. There are 2500 persons cons tant- 
caries, his feelings must be blunt indeed if he can go into society without 


Op Port !—The submarine adventurers employed on the wreck of the 














Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which ie 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


David S. Kennedy Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, hn 
George Griffin, James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., ; 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, ‘ 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, Presidenu 
Cuarces C. PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfebltt Physician to the Company 


UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall suee.— Fae 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowestrate of premium, 
The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 montks 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amount of his —- 2 
A ied woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of bis 


Jobn Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suares 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


creditors. ; 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing im- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually tm cash. Aan 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of U eir 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson 
Thomas B. Segur, 
Guillaume Merle, 
Edward Anthony, 
Wm. M. Simpson, 
Lewis C. Grover , 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President 


Seth Low, 

Wn. A. F. Pentz, 

Henry McFarlan, 

Chas. 8. Mackneit, | 
John A, Underwood, 

Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. Al ns TE 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘*‘ GREA f WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the ‘‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT BRITAIN. * 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Tuesday.....e..cccccececces sves 22nd Sept. | Tuesday......ccccccccccecsesseeceee 201b Oct. 
Tuesday........- eecccccccers -++-17th Nov. | Tuesday......+.- 0006s sersecereseos 15th Dee. 
GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday ...cccccccsreccsecccecsees 12th Sept | Thursday.......cscccerseecssecceees Sth Oct. 
Gaturday.....ccccccccccsscvcce: . + -Sist Oct beige: =f seereceverecoccosersesooes 26th New 
For freight or passage, or other information, ap to 

. : * . WICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 

uf. 


New York, 12th September, 1846. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 120¢ toms 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. : 
i i eoccecescsvccccocs Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 


Hibernia, ... ° 
Caledonia, .. ..-Capt Edward G. Lou. 







Britannia, . .-Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ...0.-ccccccccscccccscccccs .»+-Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
ACAMIA,..cccccccscccccccscccccccccecsesccsscees Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 


Cambria on the Ist August, 1846. Hibernia on the 19th July, 1246. 


Hibernia ‘“ 16th August, 1346. Caledonia ‘ 4th August, 1846. 
Caledonia “ Ist September, 1846. Britannia “ 19th August, 1346. _ 
Britannia ‘ 16th September, 1846. Cambria ‘* 4th September, 1846. 
Cambria “* Ist October, 1846. Hibernia ‘“ 19th September, 1346. 


Passage money. 
From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 
From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid for. aur 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 
( In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a com- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. “The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; goin alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yor 
aug 1. . 
HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera 
tion. 
Passengers toor from Charleston and the intermediate places wili find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 





— 











ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter \eeve 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
ist April, Aug. and Dec, Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin pesmge is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses #& 


tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, a A SINCKEN, A . 
gen » 


No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York- 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Haves. 


From Havre. 


ed to accompany his lordship, and the enterprising and scientific band, it is | GTOPART & DUNHAM. take this opportuility rn Sa iriends ond wait te 


lic, that in the course of next week they will be able to supply al 
ceived, and any they may hereafter receive for Piano Fortes. 

Within twenty-four hours after the destruction of the principal 

factory by fire, arrangements were made for continuing the manufacture 


yortion of their Manu- 
of their Instra- 


Poor Hood, whose wiltiest saying was rofound, never said a better thing ments, and that they are thus early again enabled to come into the market, is owing to 


their good fortune in having saved the entire stock of seasoned Materials and Veneers, 


also their Steam Engine with its appurtenances, Saws, Lathes, &c. 
Although the destruction of their property has proved a severe loss to them, yet they 
et proofs ot friendship - esteem 
which they have received from private friends and individuals. To one and all they beg 
to return their sincere aad heartfelt thanks. ; ‘ / 

8. & D. refer with pleasure to the ‘‘ Card” of the members o! at ee jane 
only reply that it is the duty of employers to prove to the utmost exten if po , 
their appreciation of faithful services and good conduct. 

8S. & 


. beg to assure the purchasing public that the Instrumeé nts will be in every res 


ly employed, which includes 380 lamplighters, whose duty it isto clean | P°ct £qual,to the establishec reputation of the firm. 





aug 29- 3t. 





IANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select ciame 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delightful accomplishment ofa PIANIST, # 


is next to godliness,’ so his uncleanness is akin to considerable perversity. | Abergavenny, of Weymouth, brought up the other day a bottle of port | her Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany, 


Let him by all means mend his saanners ; apply to his dentist to have his | wine in fine preservation. 
teeth set right; bestow due pains afterwards to keep them right; and | years. 


It has lain at the bottom of the sea forty-one 


Miss G. has had the advantage of the first European Musical Professors, in her exiap 
cation. Anearly application if reque «ted. as the aumber will be limited 








March, 1846. 
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WILL THE WHIG GOVERNMENT STAND? t 


* * o * 


He who sees all this—and he must be blind indeed that cannot see it— 
must with us acknowledge that we are in a state of social transition, and 
that such progress has been made toward a re-organization of the machine, 
that to Stop Short at what we have attained is impossible. At the | 
time there is no just cause to assume that our course is necessarily one 0 
deterioration. Danger there may be—there always must be while a great 
people are changing their views otf things—while ancient prejudices, be 
principles, if the term be preferred, are losing their hold upon men’s min 
and the principles or prejudices that are to take their place remain as ye 
immature. But never surely was revolution—if a revolution it deserves to 
be called—carried torward with greater moderation than among Us. No- 
body makes an attack upon property. Many, in their secret ge — a 
gtet that it should have got into heaps, that handreds should - a 
with it, thousands moderately cared tor, and millions in poverty. ut the 
thinking among the poor themselves feel and understand, that they, bamnane 
than their beuers, would suffer from any attempt to break in upon t Bote 
tablished order of things by violence, Nobody, as far as we = t... er- 
stand, seriously meditates an attack upon the House of Lords. : cus- 
tom of voting there by proxy will probably be discontinued ; and, for our 
own parts, we shall be glad to see it quietly got rid of, tor noton eae gee 
ciple of common sense can it be detenced. But the House of i ~ Neg 
chamber of hereditary legislation, is just as dear to the hearts of English- 
men as the House of Commons; they would not encure that the hand of the 
spoiler should interfere with it. In like manner, we have no fear for the 
Church. The Establishment may be still more shaken than it has already 
been, and in Ireland it will probably cease to hold its ground altogether. 
But as to the Church, as we believe it to be founded upon a rock, so we are 
confident that there does not exist the smallest inclination, where there is 
power, to molest it. Oe the contrary, we believe that soand Church princi- 

les were never more respected by the great body of the middle classes, 
the real streng:h of the empire, than they are now; and we are confident that 
there needs but common prudence, mixed with increasing zeal in the cler- 
gy, to confirm this feeling. And, finally, is the crown in danger? Does 
any human being in pacliament, indulge in dreams about a presidency ? 
Very much the reverse. We may be, we are, ina state of social transition. 
We are scheming, indeed living, for the nineteenth century—perhaps tor 
the twentieth—and not for the eighteenth ; but it is not, therefore, a settled 
thing that we are going to rack and ruin; digging at the throne, laying 
barrels of gunpowae: under the House of Lords, or mustering for the over- 
throw of the altar. 

That the opinions which we have ventured to express are held by the 
great body of the people is apparent from the periect apathy with which they 
fooked on during the whole course of the recent struggle. Except in the 
House itself, no human being seemed to be roused. ‘The city of London 
sent no addresses either for or against the proposed changes. We heard of 
no gatherings in the bull-ring at Birmingham, or on Penenden Heath, as in 
other days. And now that Peel is out and Lord John Russell in, the people 
seem to care as little about the matter as if Lord Johnstone had merely re- 
moved trom the Mansion house, in order that Lord Thomson might come in 
his place. And the people are right’ Events must now take their course; 
though whether they are (0 move too fast or too slow, both extremes being 
perilous, will depend mainly upon the measures which, in the beginning 
of their reiga, the Waig ministers shall propose. ; 

We write it with regret, but a consideration of the materials of which 
the Whig ministry is composed, compels us to avow our belief, that Lord 
John will not be able to carry on the government. There is no principle 
of cohesion in his cabinet. Not only do the individual members hold opi- 
nions on all important subjects diametrically opposed, but they boast of these 
discrepancies to the world. Take one great question, which we defy 
them to blink—the Irish Church question, and see how they are circnm- 
Stanceu. 

“Tn 1835, Lord John Russell forced Sir Robert Peel out of oftice by pro- 
nosing and carrying his Appropriation clause. Lord John did not, it is 
true, persist in this policy after hezhad won his way back to Downing street, 
but he made a boast of retaining the opinions which he had advocated while 
in opposition, and claimed credit on the ground of moderation while putting 
them in abeyance. He now tells the world that he cannot conceive a more 
tatal measure than the disestablishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
and declines taking any iurther notice of the project of 1535. Meanwhile 
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mote the permanent welfare of the empire, he is determined to do nothing 
—to propose nothing, till public opinion shall have declared in favour of a 
change. Now we shall be exceedingly surprised if gentlemen on either 
side of the house permit this. The purpose bor which a cabinet exists is to 
take the lead in legislation, to think for the people, and to provide them 
with laws and usages which shall carry them forward in civilisation aad 
prosperity ; and the people know this so well that they will not readily be 
put off with a continued waiting upon Providence. Moreover, there are 
those, apart from the people, the leaders of faction both here and in Ireland, 
whose very nature must change if they abstain from goading ministers into 
action. Does any body suppose that Mr. O'Connell will be quiet? He 
may patronise the Whigs to a certain extent, and count upon getting a good 
deal out of them; but he is no more willing to relinquish the trade of agita- 
tion than he isable. The Repeal cry may be softened for a brief space out 
of deference w that show of decency which even he is constrained occa- 
sionally to put on. Bat that it will be raised again in due time, assuming 
the cabinet to persevere in doing nothing, is jast as inevitable as that with- 
out it the rent would not come in. Lord John may feel and express the ut- 
most reluctance to open a campaign against the Lrish Church, but we defy 
him to escape from it. And what is more, we do net believe that his half. 
and-half scheme—his Popish establishment here and Protestant establish- 
ment there—will content any body. Delenda est Carthago. The Irish 
Church is, in tne councils of O'Connell and the Whig- Radicals, doomed; 
and the sooner and the more boldly Lord John or Lord Grey breaks ground 
before it, the better it will be for all concerned. 

But we have not yet done with the difficulties of the new cabinet. The 
members of the present government are as much divided on the subject of la- 
bour in the factories as upon the Irish Church question. An influential sec- 
tion of them, with Lord John at their head, sapported Lord Ashley in his 
last attempt to carry a Ten-hours’ bill, while Lord Grey and the more 
decided ot the economists denounced the project as worse than visionary. 
What is now to bedone? Will the government leave to Lord Ashley—on 
whose re-election next year we count as sureiy as we do upon any thing 
that is in the future—the honour of fighting once more the battle of the fac- 
tory childrea, and winning it? or will Lord John assume the initiative at 
the inevitable risk of exasperating his supporters of the League and of 
coming into direct collision with Sir Robert Peel? or, finally, knowing that 
Lord Grey is against him, will he be content to keep aloof, or possibly vote 
against his own wishes? These are points which it remains for time to 
determine. And, let us add, that their settlement, be it managed as it may, 
cannot fail of causing very great embarrassment to the cabinet. 

So much for some of the questions in domestic policy, about which the 
new government is at issue with itself. Look now to the personelle of the 
cabinet, and judge how far such men aie likely to go on smoothly together. 
But afew short months are fled since Lord Grev refused point-blank to sit at 
the same council-table with Lord Palmerston. This reluctance has, some- 
how or another, been overcome ; but he must be very simple-minded indeed 
who supposes that the feeling in which it originated can have passed away, 
or that the noble earl of July, 1846, is not just as full of crotchets as was 
the noble earl of 1845. The noble Viscount, on the other hand, has neither 
forgotten nor—and our readers may take our words for it—forgiven the 
fracas of last autumn. Lord Palmerston has the happy knack of laying all 
persoual slights and wrongs in the secret recess of his memory, where they 
are nursed and kept warm, that they may be brought into activity on the 
firsi favourable occasion. Neither would it be just towards the head of the 
house of Grey to conceal that in this respect his memory is to the full as tena- 
cious. Macaulay’s letter, more plain than pleasant, has never departed 
from his mind, aud some fine day, when his colleagues least expect it, this 
willbe shown. Moreover, it is not one Grey, but many, whom these feuds 
affect. ‘The noble secretary for the colonies may count fairly on the sup. 
port of the home-secretary and the chancellor of the exchequer; and two 
secretaries of state, will the principal member of the Treasury board, seem 
to us to be capable of holding their own against all the other limbs of the 
cabinet put together. 

Again, it is a matter of grave doubt with us whetber Lord John Russell, 
with all the prestige that surrounds his name, really possesses the confi- 
dence of the Whig party. ‘That he does not possess the confidence of the 
country we take lo be an admitted fact. Just at this moment the country 
cares very little whom her majesty may be pleased to raise to the office of 
first lord of the Treasury. It is the general belief in society that Sir Rob- 
ert Peel has lett nothing really useful for his saccessor to accomplish, and 
tha t the best thing that could happen would be a suspension for a few years 


Earl Grey has published a manifesto against the Protestant establishment | of the labours of a legislature, which cannot meet without making or chan- 


of Lreland. He considers its existence to be the monster grievance in that 
portion of the empire, and conceives that there is imposed upon the govern- 
ment no more pressing duty than its overthrow. Lord Grey is supported in 
his opinions by Mr. Sncil; whereas Mr. Macaulay appears to have arrived 
atthe upexpected conclusion that even to pay the priests out of the Consoli- | 
dated Fund would be injudicious. Not so my LordMorpeth — He isall fora | 
stare endowment; and, if we understand him right, he would rather take it | 
out of the property of the Church than supply it through the Treasury. Mr. 
Ward, on the contrary, is for no state payments at all. He would have re- 
ligionists of every sort to provide their own parsons as they provide their 
own physicians, and, saving vested interests, he would seize the property of 
the Church, as incumbencies fell vacant, and apply them to the general edu- 
cation of the people. Mr Ward may be a small man in the estimation of 
the noble lords to whom he plays second fiddle; but he is not small in his 
own estimation, norin that ot the Radicals, of whom he is one of the repre- 
sentatives; and haviog Mr. Benjamin Hawes to support him, he flatters 
himself that he will be more than able to counterbalance Mr. Charles Buller, 
whose views on religious points are somewhat Puseyite, and who is too 
honest a fellow to sanction the spoliation of any class of the queen’s sub- 
jects, even if the class proposed to be plundered be the clergy. 

So much tor the state of feeling in the new government on a question 
which is just as sure to be brought torward early in the next session, as day 
is sure to succeed to night. Let us consider one or two points besides, in 
regard to which, if there be greater unanimity in the cabinet, there has been 
too much of coquetting out-of-doors to sanciion remissness in the executive, 
or to ensure success alter the movementis made. And, firs:, let us take 
the sugar question, on which Lord John is pledged to speak out forthwith. 
It was during the former reignof the Whigs, when Lord John was rising to 
the first place among them, that in order to get rid of the incubus ofslavery 
in cur own sugar colonies, the British parliament voted to the holders of 
slaves a compensation of not less than twenty millions sterling. The vote 
was opposed, of course, by the Joseph Hume clique of economists. But a 
sense of justice prevailed over the opposition, and, with the hearty concur- 
rence of Quakers and philanthropists of every sort, the Whigs, supported 
by the Conservatives, gained their point, and the planters their money. So 
bold a confiscation of the property ot Englishmen was tolerated only upon 
the plea that our West India growers must be placed in a very unfavourable 
condition of rivalry towards the growers of sugar in the Brazils, and in the 
Spanish and French colonies. It was held that, taking into account the 
natural habits of the negro, the planter who cultivated his canes by means 
of iree labour could not possibly compete with the slave-owuer; and that 
to give him any chance at all it was necessary first to compensate him for 
his loss of property in his labourers, and next to afford him such protection 
as a proper adjustment of import duties between him and his rivals might 
establish. Indeed the levying of such duties, comparatively heavy, upon 
siave-grown sugar was regarded as a measure not merely of fiscal arrange- 
ment, but of Christian duty ; and as such the Whigs proposed and iriumph- 
antly carried it. Now see what they are prepared to do. 

On the plea that the repeal of the Corn-laws has entirely revolutionised 
the commercial policy of the country, the head of the Whig government 
taiks of equalising the duties on sugars, whether fabricated by slaves or 
by free labourers, Christian duty has thus ceased to have any weight with 
kim. The Quakers, it appears, were mistaken in the use which they made 
of this argument; and his lordship, with his friends, accepted their view of 
the case, simply because it suited their convenience todo so. Perhaps Lord 
John is right, looking at the matter in a purely religious point of view. A 
state of things which has existedever since the world began, which was 
sanctioned by the example of Abrahara, and is nowhere denounced in the 

New Testament, cannot be opposed to the spirit of the religion which we 
confess; except, indeed, in its abuses, But we are quite sure that Lord 
John will never persuade the Quakers to understand this; and we are apt 
to suspect that he will find more than the Quakers averse, on other and less 
sublimated grounds, to sanction the arrangement which he proposes to make. 
John Bull retains a lively recollection of the twenty millions which it cost 


him to get rid of slavery in his own dependencies; and will not see, all at | 


once, that there can be any fitness in the encouragement of slavery else- 
where, Besides, John cannot endure to be humbugged ; and so if the Peelites 
and Protectionists unite to resist the move, Lord John will be obliged to 
dissolve and go to the country on a question by no means calculated to win 
recruits to his standard. 

But worse remains behind. Lord John has taken new ground, such as 
we cannot believe that he will be permitted to hold throughout a single 
session. He is for waiting the progress of events. Whatever his own views or 


ging laws, whether the operation be in itself desirable or not. But the peo- 
ple know that Lord John is a very ambitious statesman. His character for 
courage, too, is more universally admitted than for discretion; and he has 
been too long ia the hands of the movement to sanction a hope that he will 
be able to shake himself free. Something his lordship feels that he must 
do ; and when men are operated upon by this sort of conviction, the chan- 
ces are at least even that rather than do nothing they will do mischief. For 
example, was ever admission made by a minister of the crown more peri- 
lous than that which Lord John was drawn into on the sabject of the esti 
mates? Let the principle be once cunceded that the Huuse of Commons 
has a right to examine by committee befure they are brought forward the 
estimated expenses of each current year, and there is an end to all power 
in the state, except that of the Commons. There is an end, likewise, to all 
responsibility by the minister. He ceases to be answerable for the conduct 
of public affairs. He has no further control over the expenditure of the 
revenue ; embarrassment at home and disaster abroad may befall as fast as 
they may, but he will not withdraw from the councils of his sovereign on 
account of either, because the financial committee of the House, and not 
he, has occasioned them. Could the admission in question, or rather the 
hesitating reply of the noble lord, be dictated by the misgiving which al- 
ways aflects men’s anticipations of the future when the memories of the 
past are unpleasant! Was Lord John thinking of the progressive decline 
of the national credit from 1835 to 1841; and considering how, in the event 
of a similar decadence, he might still hold place and pay in 1850 and beyond 
it? Wesuspect that he was; nevertheless, we take leave to assure him 
that neither the English people nor their representatives will permit the 
minister of the crown to devolve his gravest and most onerous duties on a 
committee of the House of Commons. No, not even if the reward of ac- 
quiescence in the arrangement should promise to be a monopoly for life co 
the firm of Russell and Co. of the Treasury benches, with all the agreea- 
ble concomitants thereunto attached, namely, lodging, presidence, patron- 
age, and pay, with royal dinuers ad infinitum. 

There is ye. another damaging circumstance connected with the posi- 
tion of the new government, that in their [rish appointments they have 
not been happy. It is the general impression—and we believe that the im- 
pression is a correct one—that the Whig lord-chancellor of the sister 
kingdom owes his rise to O'Coanell. Not that O’Connell directly patro- 
nises the Rt. Hon. Mr. Brady, but it was necessary to place Mr. Brady 
where he is, in order that another and a surer berth might be provided for 
the protege ot the Liberator,—who is understvod, in like manner, to have 
imposed upon the authorities at the castle their law adviser. And of the 
opinions of the O’Connor Don on the great question of repeal, nobody is 
ignorant. Now an incividual Repealer, like an individual Radical, may 
find it convenient to change his views when he comes into office _ Indeed, 
we will go further by allowing, that on all questions affecting the govern- 
ment of the empire, men in office receive of necessity so much more ligat 
than can be afforded to persons in private lile, that it is not to be wondered 
al, assuming them to be reasonable beings, that, with their privacy of station, 
they should usually lay asice both the Tanguage and the sentiments of de- 
magogues. But in the case of one who has spoken in favour of repeal, 
whether it were in the House of Commons or in Conciliation Hall, we 
cannot but think that the cabinet labours under a fatuity which advances 
him to a post of honour and responsibility under the crown. That Mr. 
O’Brien should make something of the fact thatthe repeal functionary 
never gave in his formal adhesion to the Association, we are not surprised. 
Mr. Sinith O’Brien is not the Solomon of his party, but weak as he is, Na- 
ture has givenhim brains enough to apprehend that it is a good thing for 
the cause of mischief to get a Repealer into place ; aad that it is prudent on 
his own part to excuse the repeaier to the mob for having accepted it, And 
Mr. O’Brien is right. Say what they will, the Whig cabinet need not ex- 
pect that they can ever succeed in persuading the British people that the 
association of the O’Connur Don with themselves is other t@an an act 
either of political treason or political cowardice. n 

Meanwhile, the enemies of the connexion are elated,—the friends of the 
Union exasPerated rather than depressed. ‘The former anticipate a ready 
| compliance with all the demands which they make immediately, and caleu- 
late, at least the mvre sanguine amung them, on forcing a separation by 
and by. The latter, disgusted and outraged in their bilterest prejudices, are 
ready, through sheer dissalisiaction With times present, to Make common 
cause with the wildest of declaimers against Saxon injustice. We think 
that measures which go to produce such results are the reverse of wise ; for 
though it be impossible io deny that in tormer years the Protestants some- 
what abused the powers that were intrusted to them, we defy their worst 








those of his cabinet may be touching *he arrangements which would best pro- 


enemies to bring against them now aby charge of the sort. And letit never 
} j 





be forgotten, that their worst outbreaks were the results of a loyalty pe- 
culiar, but perfectly honest; of a principle which partook as much, per- 
haps, of hatred to Popery, as of love for Protestantism or for the throne ; and 
could not be disseverei from the remembrance, that their fathers havin 
won Ireland wita the sword, kept it, not for themselves but for England, 
and devolved upon them the solemn duty of keeping it still. We 
think, then, that a policy which forces the Protestants into hostility, even if 
it seem for the moment to win the favour of the Roman Catholics, is neither 
a just nora wise policy. For the party whom you strive to conciliate make 
no pretence of loving you for your own sakes, far less desire to be consi- 
dered one with yourselves ; whereas the outraged Protestants used to boast 
that they were English, and not Irish subjects, and were ready to sacrifice 
Property and life itself in defence of the English connexion. 

itherto we have spoken of the Whig government as of a self existent 
and isolated body. We have pointed out the causes of the weakness which 
we altribute to il, as far as they are to be sought for within the cabinet 
circle itself. We have shown that the management of public affairs has 
been undertaken by a body of gentlemen, hardly any two of whom think 
alike upon any subject; that the points concerning which they differ 
among themselves are not secondary, but of the first importance ; and that 
the tempers of the men are, in many instances, such as to preclude all hope 
of their being able, for any length of time, to keep their peculiar humours 
under contcol. What sane man expects that Lord Grey will give up the 
very least-valued of his crotchets, were the existence of the government 
shown to depend upon his doing so?’ Who professes to believe that Lord 
John Russell, after he bas once made up his mind to any given 
course of action, will yield a jot in order to conciliate Earl Grey or any 
other member, either of the cabinet cr legisiature? Who is so innocent as 
to anticipate tbat Lord P almerston’s repentance will prove to be sincere, 
or that either at the Foreign Office or in his corresponieias with the mi- 
nisters of otherstates, he will abate a tittle of the petulance which in a few 
short years brought us to the very verge of an European war? These are 
grave considerations,—rocks ahead of the new regime, which no steering, 
however skilful, can, in our judgment, for any length of time, avoid. Bat 
if they be avoided, what then? The Whigs are by far the weakest party 
in the House of Commons, and among the constituencies they are as nothing. 
Willthey beableto goon? We think not. Their colonial policy, when 
last in power produced a rebellion in Canada. 

If we may judge from what the new premier promises, it will bring 
total ruin upon the West India islands now. They showed themselves 
on former occasions miserable financiers, and are not likely to do better 
amid the confusions inseparable from a total change of system. Our face- 
tious contemporary, Punch, has risked a prophecy in regard to this matter, 
which it will in nowise surprise us to see realised. And of this we can 
assure them, that as the people give them no credit for moderation or 
magnanimity—as all the world is alive to the eagerness with which they 
joined in driving Peel from office, so there is little disposition anywhere 
to overlook: their blunders when they fall into them, or to tolerate their 
feebleness whenever it shall begin to show itself. They have no hold 
whatever upon the country, and they know it. Now we sincerely regret 
this, for go when they may, there seems to us no prospect of replacing 
them by a cabinet which shall be stronger; for parties are utterly dis- 
solved, and till they take again some form and consistency, we defy any 
man or set of men to guide with effect the councils of the nation. 

Finally, let the Whigs beware how they endeavour to get up, at a crisis 
like the present, what they expect to become a popular cry, whether it 
be on the subject of education or cheap sugar. Legislation carried on in 
a state of excitement invariably ends ill; for be the particular measure 
good or bad, the manner of pressing it forward is fatal. There is more 
truth in Lord Castlereagh’s much-abused aphorism than it might be judi- 
cious to acknowledge. ‘The people have little [we will not exactly say 
that they have nothing] to do with the laws, except toobey them.” Clear 
heads, sound judgments, great circumspection, a keen insight into the 
future, are all requisite in men who would provide for the permanent 
well-being of the country; and to look for any one of these qualities in 
mobs, or in the leaders of mobs, is ridiculous. 

We give it, then, as our deliberate opinion, that Lord John Russell’s 
government will not last atwelvemonth. We repeat that we are sorry 
for it; and as the best proof of our sincerity, we hereby declare that from 
us it shall receive a fair trial. We shall try its measures, be they what 
they may, on their own merits; and give judgment in each separate case 
according to right. —Fraser’s Magazine. 

— 
THE DUKE AND THE OPERA, 

The hero of Waterloo is one of the most constant habitues of the 
Opera. Can life present a stronger contrast than that exhibited by his 
noble aspect, his white hairs, the glorious recollections that surround his 
name, to the frivolities of fantastic baliets? Can he spend the evening of 
his honoured life more unprofitably than in gazing on scenes in which he 
can have no interest, in listening to sounds to which he is indifferent? 
What connection can there be between the labours of his past life, the 
toils of his campaigns, the hazards of his bloody combats, and the faded 
graces of Taglioni, or the meretricious allurements of Cerito? Napoleon 
at St. Helena shows a finer picture to the mind than Wellington caged in 
his opera-box, listening, happily somewhat dull in hearing, to the hoarse 
bawling of Fornasari? Does he go there night after night for fashion, or 
for pleasure? 1s his mind so vacant that it requires amusement? Is his 
time so little occupied that he is devoured by ennui? 

Who shall answer these questions? Who shall dare to pass judgment 
on a character so illustrious?) Who shall even venture to arraign or to 
excuse his actions? Yet, it may not be presumptuous, if it be admitted 
they are singular, to seek a key to them. 

The duke does nothing without a motive, nothing without thought. 
This is his distinctive character, that his mind is always wakeful, and so 
piercing and comprehensive that it pervades every fibre of his sentient 
being, and rules the slightest motion of his frame. He does nothing un- 
consciously. 

The duke is the same man in his opera-box as, when in the plains of 
Vittoria, his eagle eye caught the false movement of the French battalions, 
and poured his army on the instant to overwhelm and destroy them—the 
same as when, on the heights of Waterloo, he watched for the coming of 
the Prussians, and saw with an anxious but unshaken soul his squares 
swept by the ruthless fire of the French artillery. 

The scene has changed. His sense of duty and his faculties of patience 
have another world for their development; that is all. To him it is in- 
different whether he listens to the war of a thousand cannon or to the 
strains of Grisi and Mario. He has no choice. Duty is the grand senti- 
ment of his existence. It kept him in the Peninsula, when, contending 
with his mighty foe, he was assailed at home with all the malice of faction, 
and now it takes him to routs and operas. Did it require him to be fast- 
ened to Damien’s bed, he would obey its mandates without a murmur. _ 

It is now his duty to bear his part in civil life—to lend the lustre of his 
presence to his Sovereign’s court—to share her pleasures—to show an 
interest in her pursuits. Duty is for him a magical word, the sentiment 
of his existence ; he has braved death for its sake a thousand times, and 
still lives only to show his devotion to it. ; 

The same in peace as in war, he is never ill, never wanting; he is never 
too early or too late. With what a contemptuous feeling must he hear 
people talk of pleasure; he to whom it matters nothing whether, on rising 
from his hard pallet to-morrow, he receives an invitation for a court ball, 
or is appointed to command once again in the Peninsula! 

When the Queen indulges her fancy with some palace masquing, the 
duke, in the exact costume prescribed, with powdered peruke, with un- 
accustomed garments, is at the palace to the moment. If there is a car- 
toon exhibition, he reviews the pictures as though he really took an 
interest in all the allegorical devices presented to his view. He misses 
none of the Egyptian Hall exhibitions—none, we mean, that his position in 
society calls him to notice. It is his part not to disavow merit, but to 
assist in its exaltation when recognized. He makes a present to Tom 
Thumb, he records his opinion of the euphonia. If he is at the Opera 
ballet late on Saturday night, he is at the Royal Chapel, St. James’s, early 
on Sunday morning. Heaven knows! May we always hold charitable 
judgments! He may esteem one duty of as much itnportance as the other. 

One other great hero was nurtured by the last war, whose glory will not 

yale when brought in contact with that of Wellington Duty was with 
os too, the ruling sentiment of his life—more, it was with him a pas- 
sion, and he died while exalting it as the grandest aim of life. Yet we 
cannot imagine Nelson acting the part of our Wellington. We cannot 
believe that his fiery spirit could have been purified to such an utter ab- 


negation of self. We cannot conceive that he, in his respect for duty, 
would ever have lost all his individuality, all his vehemence of feeling, 
even all his ardent desire for renown. Had Nelson lived he could never 
have been what Wellington is now. 

If it be glorious for man to throw off all the weakness and failings of his 


nature, and to appear as the embodiment of abstract quality, the hero of 
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Waterloo—apart from his military fame—has achieved a grand title to 
distinction. In his civil, as in his martial, career, he appears unaffected 
by the weaknesses of humanity, the representative of the first principle of 
social life—duty. 








PUNCH’S ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ALBERT’S VISIT | 
TO LIVERPOOL. } 


Daring a considerable time all Liverpool bas been in a state of excitement, | 
on the subject of the contemplated visit of Prince Albert; the local papers | 
have been filled with interesting announcements of preparations in progress. 
We have been told how Stubbs had been sammoned to attend with his 
harmonic band ; and though it is true we never heard of Stubbs, nor caught 
the faintest echo of his harmonic band, still, coupled as the statement was 
with the startling intelligence that Atkins had received orders to prepare a 
splendid display of fireworks, there was strong evidence of a determination 
‘to do the thing,’ regardless of cost on the part of the Liverpudlians We 
were apprised, moreover, through the public press, that the bill of fare was 
being printed a fortnight in advance, and we wonder that in their zeal the 
inhabitants did not insist upon having the dinner cooked a week before it 
was wanted. 

A state bed was ordered direct frem London ; as if the Prince had feath- 
ered his nest so beautifully in the great metropolis that he could not repose 
even for a night or two, upon proviucial goose, though surely there can be 
nothing much softer than the geese of Liverpool. Some people, however, 
cannot sleep in a strange bed, and Prince Albert is doubtless one of the 
number ; though it is odd that he did not calculate on the soporific quality 
of the speeches sufficiently to enable him to have dispensed with the trou- 
ble of bringing down with him his own bed and bedding. __ 

The tickets to be issued to the dejeuner were made the subject of com 
petition among the lithographic artists of the town, nearly all of whom sent 
1n a design, and that of George Smith & Co. was decided upon. We can 
fancy the splendid field for imagination which a design for a ticket toa 
breakfast must have presented to the artists of Liverpool. A breakfast- 
cup rampant, between a couple of muffins cowchant, would have, no doubt, 
rushed into the mind of one or more of the competitors ; or perhaps, Com- 
merce sailing round the world in a slopbasin would have suggested itself as 
an appropriate heading to a ticket for the dejeuner. 

The silver trowel to be used by the Prince was also the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, until Mr. Dismore, of Bold Street, tlirew his heart and 
soul completely into it, and turned out an article of the most exquisite 
workmanship. Even the mortar was to be piled up into a handsome pat, 
like so much butter, and stamped with the arms of England on one side, 
while the other was to have a portrait of the Prince going down to posterity 
in a bricklayer’s hod, carried by Britannia, 

The only drawback to the pleasure of ; reparation consisted in the alleged 
favouritism shown by the Major in sending out invitations to the persons 
intended to be present at the company. It is said that His Worship evinced 
a desire to give way to ceriain pos in his selection of guests, and the 
result was a regular heartburning among the inhabitants. It is a fearful 
thing when a whole city is seized with heartburn; but we trust the appli- 
cation of the usual remedies may have been found effectual. The local 
prints were evidently very bad, and raved furiously against the Mayor, de- 
claring that the company ought to have been mixed, because the Queen 
reigns over a mixed people. It seems to us that on this principle Her Ma- 
jesty ought to have now and then a pickpocket to dine with her at Windsor; 
for it might fairly be said, ‘ Why exclude any class of her subjects? She 
rules over a mixed people, among whom there are rogues as well as honest 
characters.’ 

All the preliminaries huving been at length arranged, the Mayor and the 
civic authorities rushed to the station to receive his Koyal Highness upon 
his arrival by the railway. [He addressed a few complimentary words to 
each, and very ingeniously varied evéry separate speech which he made to 
the crowd of functionaries that surrounded him. With a happy felicity of 
expression, he contrived to give to a simple sentence on the subject of the 
weather, at least fifty different forms of phraseology ; and knowing the ten- 
dency of Englishmen to talk about the weather, his Royal Highness made 
it the grand topic of conversation with the people of Liverpool. 

The Prince was next escorted to the Judges’ lodging, to see his bed- 
room, and to get the dust wiped off from his boots, as well as torun a comb 
through his hair to restore the * parting,’ which had become confused by the 
length of the journey. Our own reporter—the same that gotducked a year 
or two ago—intorms us that Prince Albert took a clean collar from between 
the leaves of ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide,’ which makes a very compact travelling 
case for those who do not journey about with extensive wardrobes. For the 
accuracy of the statement we will not vouch, but it is not by any means im- 
probable. 

Having left the Judge’s lodgings, the Prince repaired to the Town-Hall, 
where the address was to have been read to him by the Mayor, but the pvor 
Mayor commenced in a nervous whisper, and alter stammering over a few 
words, amid loud cries of ‘speak up!’ handed to the Recorder the precious 
document. A scene of feariul confusion and consternation ensued among 
the members of the Corporation, some of whom kept nudging the Mayor 
and muttering ‘Go on,’ while others were pulling him back, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘ No, no;’ and a few were heard to reiterate, ‘ Yes, yes, he'll get through | 
it; now then, take courage, Hodgson.’ 

The prince began to exhibit signs of impatience at this extraordinary 
scene, bul the Recorder, giving the Mayer aslight push, which sent him into 
the back-ground, proceeded to read the address, which has already appeared 
in the newspapers. It is a very powerful document, stating that ‘ Liverpool 
mustreceive an impulse,’ &c., and the answer, in the same spirit, expresses 








a hope that, ‘ Liverpool will,’ §-c,/On his Royal Highness’s attention being | 
drawn to the box, he remarked facetiously to his Secretary, Mr. Anson, that | 


the box was the best part of it.’ This remark was not overheard by the 
Mayor and Corporation, who were having a private squabble about the 
bungling business that their chiet had so far made of it. 

The Prince then went to open the New Dock, and an enormous crowd 
had assembled, expecting to see His Royal Highness move back the flood- 


gates with his own hand, or do some other feat of dexterity, for the purpose | 


of opening the Dock-yard. It was, however, all plain sailing ; for he merely 
steamed round the centre, amid the cheers of the spectators, who seemed a 
little disappointed that His Royal Highness bad not, at all events, ‘lent a 
hand’ in pulling back the Dock bridge to effect an opening. 

Soon alter three, the Prince was taken to a dejeuner in one of the ware- 
houses, which was fitted up with long tables, constructed of planks suppor- 
ted on tallow casks. A quantity of sacks of corn made the cushions for the 
seats, being covered with red cloth for the occasion, and the Mayor was 
elevated, as Chairman, on a cask of free-labour sugar. 


The dejeuner consisted of every delicacy at the chief table, dwindling | 


down towards the lower end of the warehouse into a much bumbler kind of 


entertainment. At the conclusion of the repast, the health of the Queen | 


was proposed, who expressed a hope that the feelings of respect, duty, and 
— of the people of Liverpool would be done up into a parcel, and con- 
veyed by the Prince direct to Her Majesty. His Royal Highness, by an 
assenting smile, seemed to undertake the office of light-porter between the 
Liverpudians and their august Sovereign. Among his luggage no doubt 
will be foand a parcel labelled ‘ Liverpool Feelings. With care! This 
side upwards,’ In consenting to become the Picktlord of private life, His 
Royal Highness showed that he was not above uniting himself with the 
commercial classes of his country. 

The next toast was Prince Albert's own health, in acknowledging which, 
he declared that ‘ the scene he then saw would never be effaced trom his 
memory.’ 

His Royal Highness, after having seen a few sights in the town, repaired 
to The Banquet, which was on a splendid scale of profusion. The chickens 
seemed to have conspired with the lobsters in a desire to render the salads of 
which they are respectively the heroes in every way worthy of the great 
occasion. The capons appear to have vied with the ducks in that spirit of 
loyalty which induced them to grow to that enormous size which rendered 


Sa 








It began with our old friends the Policemen, who were distinguished— 
we suppose for the sake of variety—as Fire Policemen in the procession at 
Liverpool. We then had a band, followed by Blue-Coat Boys, with more 
bands and a party ot Druids—lent, we suppose, from the Theatre, which had 
lately been performing Norma with an augmented chorus. Several other 
trades, in parties of a thousand and five hundred, were then followed by 


THE TROWEL 


AND 
THE PRINCE; 


but it is generally believed that the Trowel, as an object of curiosity, got 
rather the best of it. The cheers for the Prince were very enthusiastic; 
but the cheers for the Trowel exceeded anything of any kind ever heard at 
any time anywhere. The Prince, upon arriving at the spot, nde the first 
stone a tremendous blow, and it was remarked, that a thing of the kind was 
never laid down with so much energy. Having taken a little bit of mortar 
from the prepared pat, he laid it on tolerably thick ; and the ceremony being 
concluded, he hastened to the Station, preparatory to resuming his own 
station by the side of Her Majesty. 





MARRIED—On Saturday, 12th inst., at St. John’s Church, Staten Island, by the Rev. 
F he. gpg Brock, of Guernsey, George B. Morewood to Anne Cooper, daughter of H. L. 
outh. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1094 109 1-2. 


TENE AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1846. 





The Cambria has arrived at Boston, but we have not yet received our 
regular files of papers. The following items of intelligence are furnished 
by the Magnetic Express. 


The Cambria brings 133 passengers: 107 to Boston, among whom are 
Hon. Washington Irving, our late Minister to Spain, and D, Maynard, 
Esq. bearer of dispatches, Rev. E. Kirk, Rev. Dr. Dewitt, and the cele- 
brated ‘ Cruikshanks,’ the caricaturist. 

The grain crops have been gathered in on the British Islands, and the 
general impression is that wheat will be an average yield. Oats the same 
Potatoes, owing to disease, are every where a failure. 

The news from America announcing that the American Government had 
made overtures of Peace to the Republic of Mexico, caused a great change 
in the aspect of Mexican affairs, and produced quite a revolution in the 
market value of that stock. 

France.—The Chamber of Depvties opened on the 17th, with the usual 
speech from the throue, which was received by the steamer of 19th August. 
The proceedings of the Chambers have since been confined to the verifica- 
tion of the election of each Deputy. When this is completed they will 
return an answer to the King’s speech, to which the Peers have vale 
sent up their reply. 

Joseph Henry, who fired at the King on the 29th July, has been tried by 
the Peers, tound guilty, and was condemned to work in the galleys iur life. 
No doubt is entertained tivat the fellow is insane. His MS. letters and his 
conduct prove it. During the trial he expressed a wish to be condemned 
to death, but a new State policy towards these regicides h as prevented the 
realization of this ambitious desire for “ hero worship.” 


Considerable discussion has taken place in the French journals relative to 
the recent alterations in the American Tariff. 

The Constitutional thinks the Tariff still too high and enforces on the 
American Government the necessity of establishing Docks and ‘ Entres 
pots, 

IreLanD.—Hostility continues among the Irish people towards Indian 
Corn, but increasing intelligence is gradually removing the prejudice. Tur- 
hips are in a sound state and will compensate for the loss of the more popu- 
lar esculent. 


Avsrratia.—At last advices from Van Dieman’s Land, tbe labouring 
classes experienced considerable distress, and the evils of the probation sys- 
tem were increasingly manifested. 

Money Market.—The Bank of England has lowered its rate of interest 
to 3 per cent. and the effect has been visible in improving the price of pub- 
lic funds. This movement gives greater facilities to trade, and is intended 


to obviate all evi] consequences of the failure of the Potato crop. In thus ; 
| acting, the Directors have incurred some censure, counterbalanced by a 


more general need of praise. ‘The Share Market has an upward tendency. 

Corton MarkeT.—From Aug. 29th to Sept, 3d the demand for Cotton 
since the 28th, has been animated—sales large. Speculators and exporters 
taken large lots at about 1-4d advance in price since Friday—full 1 8d on 
all qualities, so that quotations are accordingly. Accounts brought by the 
Hibernia, as to the coming crops being very late, no doubt brought about 
the present altered state of affairs. 

The market to-day has been extremely firm. Sales are estimated at 
8,000 bales American at 4d to 5d}.—The imports during the week are 
26,000 bales. 

One Mercantile Firm in Limerick has sent out for a dozen cargoes ot 
Indian Corn, 

Liverpoo. Gratin Market.—In last report of this Market, Trade had 
ar. animated appearance, and prices had advanced considerably On the 


| 21st ult, wheat was in fair demand atan advance of 2d. to 3d. per bushel 


of 70 Ibs. Atthe opening of business some large parcels of Western Canal 
Flour changed hands at 27s. 9d. per barrel. Indian Corn was held 27s. 
to 30s. per 480 pounds. 

On the 25th ult. the improved state of the weather had a drepressing 
| effect on trade. The sale of wheat was confined to retail, and prices were 
| the same as those of that day se’nnight. Indian corn realized an advance 

of 2s per quarter, but barrel flourdid not maintain the increased prices of 
|2ist and Sth. ‘The limited business transacted was at reduced rates, 


} 
| 


moderate business was transacted in wheat without rise in price. A large 
business was done in Indian Corn, and an advance of 10 per quarter was 
obtained. Steady sale for barrel flour and the decline submitted to yester- 
| day was full recovered. 

On the Ist inst. there was a fair demand for Wheat, and former prices 
were paid. Flour was in active demand at an advance of Gd. per barrel on 
rates of last week. Good Western Canal commanded 26s. 6d. to 28s. per 
barrel. The demand for Indian Corn being good, prices were 2s. (per 
| 480 lbs.) higher. 

Corn Trape.—The London Wheat Market has been rather fluctuating 
since the last report. Prices during the week ending August 24th, advanced 
4s. per qur. and at market a further advance took place, but in consequence 
of the high pretensions of sellers, the transaction of extensive business was 
retarded. 


advance, as did Flour, which was in good demand, particularly fresh brands. 
| American, in good, sweet state, the price paid about 28s. per barrel, duty 
| paid. The weather having changed for the better, permitting agricultu- 
| rists to secure outstanding crops, the Grain trade has been influenced there- 
| by, and purchasers have manifested a reluctaace to continue operations at 
the enhanced rates. 
| Business was dull at Marklane on the 28th ultimo, but as holders seemed 
disinclined to realise, previous prices were well sustained. On the 3l1st 
ultimo wheat declined 2s. per quarter, below rates current upon that day 
| sennight. Little business was transacted in wheat in bond, although inquiry 
therefor, and the market was languid—previous prices were maintained. 





CANADA NAVIGATION LAWS. 


At the market on the 28th, the tone of trade was much warmer, and a | 


Foreigy.—Free Wheat had rather restricted sale, but prices continued to | 


tected, and consequently enhanced in price, to a very serious extent. 
The house builder, not less than the ship builder, feels this great disadvan- 
tage; the manufacturer, the miner and the farmer—in shurt, society at 
large is more or less affected, and how could Parliament or the Government 
resist the demand for a repeal of the protective duties on this great article 
of consumption if once vigorously pressed 7? If the navigation laws as relates 
to the colonies be repealed, and the seven hundred sail of British vessels 
which now annually visit the St Lawrence be thrown out of the trade, 
the shipping merchants engaged in that business will become free traders. 
Nay, more, if the rule be made general to all the colonies, the Ship Owners 

Society, which is now conservative, must adopt the principles of free trade, 
and demand the repeal of duties, not only on timber, but on flax, tallow, &c, 
&c. If, we repeat, the navigation laws be invaded, the remaining protec- 
tion on North American timber will go by the board, and the market of 
England will be lost for ever. 

Have any of the free traders of Canada ever reflected on the abundance, 
excellence, and proximity of the timber of ibe Baltic and of Norway ? Have 
they ever cast their eyes on the map and discovered that the Southern part 
of Norway is only three hundred miles from Newcastle? Are they aware 
that Norway, disliking the Swedish sceptre, would, with small encourage- 
ment and the free admission of her timber, unite her destinies with Eng- 
land? Have they ever touched the heart of a true Norwegian on that 
chord? Do they know what a fine and noble people the Norwegians are— 
what apt scholars—how open to civilization, and if enriched with British 
trade, what active consumers they would become of British manufactures? 
Do they know that the seamen of Norway are among the best of the world, 
and that if Norway and England be once under one crown, the siliewy 
arms of the northmen and the inexhaustible resources of their forests will 
give England the dominion of the seas for another century? And finally do 
the free traders of Canada suppose that there are not in England people 
with sagacity enough to look thus far into futurity! Canada must now, un- 
doubtedly, exert her best energies and act with wisdom. Much is in her 
power todo. She has great resources and must become a great country, 
but we wish to see her become great in connexion with England. To ad- 
vance her true interest and to secure her happiness we shall always devote 
our best efforts. 





*,* We regret that the VMonircal Pilot presses us for a reply to its re. 
marks on the administration of the late Sir Charles Bagot; first, because 
ail the leading events of that period are still fresh in the minds of the Cana- 
dian public, and every man interested in his country has long since made up 
his mind in relation to them; and secondly, because the reputed editor of 
the Pilot, Mr. Hincks, was a prominent actor in those very scenes, and 
we may, unwillingly, make observations which may be distasteful to him- 
Our practice, moreover, is to avoid controversy, especially on exhausted 
topics, and merely to make such passing remarks on the events of the day 
as we deem necessary. We very rarely make comments on the proceed- 
ings of our cotemporaries, and still less frequently call them to account tor 
the opinions they utter. Yetas the Pilot is pertinacious, we may as we!l 
call its attention to a few facts and official documents, to show how errone- 
ous the policy of Sir Charles Bagot appeared. 

Mr. Hincks was the editor of a reputed seditious journal at Toronto, be 
was accused of being privy to McKenzie’s rebellion without giving infor- 
mation to the public authorities, which it was his duty as a loyal and peace- 
ful subject to do. He was regarded indeed, perhaps unjustly, as one of the 
rebel party ; and loyal men, who did not accuse him of actual treason, sup- 
posec him to be steeped in the moral guilt of the times. Atall events it is 





certain, we believe, that during the rebellion he stood with his arms folded, 
| and did not step forward in the hour of peril and offer bis services in de- 
fence of his Sovereign and the laws as other men did. This tcok place in 
| 1837; in 1842 Sir Charles Bagot called Mr. Hincks to his cabinet couacil 
| by giving him one of the most lucrative and important offices in the colony. 

In September, of the last named year, Sir Chas. Bagot, being still pressed 
| by the opposition, entered into negotiations with its leaders, and after some 


| conferences had passed made his proposals in writing, embodied in the {)!- 


| lowing letter. 


} Government House, Kingston, Sept. 13, 1942. 

Sir,—Having taken into my most earnest consideration the conversations 
which have passed between us, I find my desire to unite to the aid of, and cor- 
| dial co-operation with, my Government, the population of French origin in 
| this Province unabated. {have therefore not waited fer the result of your 
| deliberation, but, on the contrary, have been considering how far I can pos- 
| sibly meet the views of those who have the confidence of that part of the 
population, so as to make their accession to this Government satisfactory to 
| themselves, and at the same time accompanied by that mutual confidence 

which can alone make it beneficial to the country. 

I have accordingly come, not without difficulty, to the conclusion that for 
| such an object, I will consent to the retirement of the Attorney General of 
| Lower Canada, Mr. Ogden, from the office which he now holds, upon its 
| being distinctly understood that a provision will be made for him, commen- 
| surate with his long and faithful services. 

Upon this retirement I am prepared to offer to you the situation of Attor- 
ney General for Lower Canada, with a seat in my Council. 

‘The office of Solicitor General in Lower Canada has tong been kept va- 
cant ip the hope of some arrangement by which the object which I have 
' always had in view might have been assisted, and I shall be happy to lis- 
| ten to yuur suggestion of the name of any gentleman of British origin, 
whose co-operation in the Government will aid us in the attainment of one 
| common object. 

I have reverted carefully and anxiously to your expressed wish of being 
| joined in your adherence to my government by a sufficient sumber of 
| supporters to ensure the confidence of those whose interests you represent. 
| I find that one of my own plans for the advantage of Lower Canada, viz: 
| the distribution of a portion of the crowded population of your frontier 
| settlement over a larger extent of territory, may be made to coincide with 
your view. 

Mr. Girouard has been represented to me asa gentleman possessing ad- 
| ministrative faculties of a high order, and at the same time the confidence 
| of his countrymen. 
| He can mutually assist in forwarding my object in this respect; and 1 

have therefore determined if I should be successful in inducing you to ac- 
cept my proposition in offering to him the situation at present held by Mr. 
Davidson, with a seat in the Council,on the understanding that the latter 
gentleman shall also be provided for in a manner suitable to his just preten- 
sious, and that Mr. Girouard shall be elected by some constituency a mem- 
| ber of the Assembly. 
| I have further determined to offer the confidential post of Clerk of the 
Council to some gentleman ot your recommendation, and 1 would suggest 
| that the reputation enjoyed by Mr. Morin or Mr. Parent would designate 
them as perhaps among the fittest persons for your recommendation 
Mr. Baldwin’s differences with the Government have arisen chiefly from 





| The commercial questions of the Imperial duties; the free navigation of | his desire to act in concert with the representatives of the French portion 


them prodigies at the table of their Prince and their demolisher. Such | tte 8+. Lawrence, and the British navigation laws, are occupying the minds of the population, aud as I hope those differences are now happily removed, 


devotion in farm yards was never known before, for it is a fact that the fea- | of the Canadians; and it is very gratifying to see that the discussions are, 


thered residents had long been straining every nerve to get fat, in order to 
qualify themselves for sacrifice at this festivity. The toasts were almost the 
same as at the dejeuner, but the speech of Prince Albert being an after- 
dinner one, was longer aud warmer than that he had made in the morn- 
ing. 
At twenty-five minutes past twelve, the dinner-party broke up, and the 
Prince went home to sleep on his own bed, which had been put up at the 
Judges’ lodgings. In the evening Atkins came out, not very brilliantly, with 
a partial display of fireworks, and a sort of chequered exhibition of loyalty 
occurred, in the shape ofa few scattered i!luminations over the principal 
thoroughfares. Here and there a blaze of fervour burst out in the letters 
‘P.A., when a dingy house without avy illumination, next door, threw a 
kind of wet blanket over the enthusiasm of a more amiably disposed neigh- 
bour. 

In the morning the whole city was upon tiptoe, and indeed, we are 
almost justified in saying not merely tiptoe but apon positive stilts, for the 
grand ceremony of the week, the first stone of the Home for Sailors. A 
procession had been for a long time set forth in large printed particulars, 
but we confess that though dignified by large capital letters the procession 
seemed to us to promise better in quantity than quality, 


for the most part, conducted with great moderation on the part of the pab- 
| lic pr ess. 


The navigation laws, it seems to be admitted, even in the opinion of many 


| tree traders, canuot be meddled with. 


the alarm and prove formidable opponents. 
and say, “it is true that foreign vessels can sail cheaper than British vessels 


most potent, and be used by others as well as ship owners, The tim 





ommon kinds is brought a distance of three gusand miles, pro 





jet us buy our ship timber in the cheap northern markets of Europe, and 
we can then navigate our vessels on fair terms.” Such an argument will be 


ber of the British isles scarcely forms a tenth of the consumption of their 
twenty-eight millions of inhabitants; and an immense quantity even of the 


I shall be willing to avail myself of bis services. — 
Mr. Draper has tendered to me the resignation of his oflice. I shall 
always regret the loss of such assistance as he has uniformly afforded me, 
and I shall feel che imperative obligation of considering his claims upon the 
Government, whenever an opportunity may offer of adequately acknow - 
ledging them. ‘This will leave the office of Attorney General, with 


This, indeed, has been stated by | g seat in the Council, at my disposal, and I am prepared to offer it to Mr. 
Lord John Russell. Shouldthe demand that foreign vessels be permitted | Baldwin. 


to trade between the Canadas and the mother country on The ground of 
securing cheaper freights be passed, the ship owners in England will take 


The absence of Mr. Sherwood deprives me of the opportunity of ascer- 
taining how far he might be willing to accede the arrangement, and oi 
knowing whether he is ready to fulfil one of the c ynditions of his appoint. 


They will go to Parliament | ment by obtaining a seat iu the Assembly. 


. The disposal of this office must therefore be left a matter of future con- 


because they are built with untaxed timber; abolish the timber duties and sideration, 


From my knowledge of the sentiments entertained by all the gentlemen 
who now compose my constitutional advisers, I see no reason to doubt that 





a strong and united Council might be formed on the basis of this pro- 
- | posilion, 

* In this persuasion, I have gone to the utmost length to meet. and evex 

to surpass, your demands; and if, after such an overture, I shall find t 

my efforts to secure the political tranquillity of the country unsuccessful, ! 
- | hall at least have the satisfaction of f ng that I have exhausted a!) tre 
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means which the most anxious desire to accomplish this great object have 


pres = ot pnp tw have the henour, = BAGOT. 


(Signed) 

L. H. Laronraine, Esq., M. P. P. 

Mr. Lafontaine, it will be seen, is here offered the sitaation of Attorney 
General, and Mr. Ogden, the incumbent, a long, well-tried, and loyal servant 
of the crown, is purposed to be dismissed to make room for him, upon the 
simple stipulation that Mr. Ogden receive a suitable provision for his ser- 
vices. ; 

The Mr. Girouard to whom Sir Charles offers a lucrative appointment, 
and purposes to dismiss a worthy man like Mr. Davidson, to make way for 
him—was a person deeply implicated in the rebellion of Lower Canada. He 
fled from justice; a price of five hundred pounds was put on his head; he 
was pursued, taken, and the reward for his apprehension paid. He was 
subsequently pardoned. Let us now see how Mr. Lafontaine received these 
humiliating terms from the Governor. The following is his reply :— 

Kingston, September 17, 1842. 

Mr. Lafontaine having respectful reference to the letter which His — 
lency the Governor General addressed to him on the 13th of — : r, 
instant, and to the several audiences to which he was invited by His Ex- 
cellency yesterday, hus the honour to communicate to His Excellency that 
he accepts His Excellency’s proposal to come into office on the arrange- 
ments to which he understands His Excellency to have assented; that is to 
say, as contained in His Excellency’s letter, modified as follows :— 

Firstly, —Mr. Lafontaine respectfully conceives it to be understood that 
the offices of Altorney General of Lower Canada and Solicitor General of 
Upper Cauada, are immediately to become vacant. | ds 

‘Secondly,—That the proposition to make provision for the retiring Offi- 
cers, Mr. Ogden and Mr. Davidson, is to be considered an open question. 

’ . . 

In this communication, Mr. Lafontaine insolently demands that Mr. Og- 
den and Mr. Sherwood shall be dismissed—the former to make room for 
himself—and that no retiring allowance shall be made to either of the re- 
tiring gentlemen. The “ open question’ meant what it turned out, viz :— 
that such claims should be laughed at. Vindicative meanness could go no 
further, but, Sir Charles Bagot surrendered at discretion, and signed his 
capitulation in the following note :— 

“ MemoranpuM or THE Governor GeneraL.—The Governor General 
has received Mr. Lafontaine’s communication of this day’s date, by which 
he accepts office upon the terms offered in the Governor General’s letter of 
the 13th instant, subject to the modifications stated in the communication. 

“ The Governor General concurs in those modifications ! /!” 

, Sir Charles Bagot was at the time, as we understood, subject to asthina, 
complicated with disease of the heart ; and to the influence of this distress- 
ing malady, his submission to the degrading conditions of Mr. Lafontaine, 
have been ascribed. 

The Pilot insists that the ill treatment of Mr. Ogden—whose talents and 
services are, in consequence, lost to his country—was the result of an in- 
trigue between Mr. Draper, Mr. Daly, aud others, his pretended friends 
The Pilot farther speaks of parting interviews with Sir Charles Bagot, the 
shedding of tears, the making of promises, &c. We know nothing of all 
this; nor do the public attach any value to such arguments, Such scenes, 
if they really occurred, are in their nature private, and we have nothing to 
do with them. We look only to the public and official documents, such 
as we have given. 

Sir Charles Bagot was not particularly the protege of Mr. Canning. He 
received his appointment twelve years after that statesman’s death. He was 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States in 1315 by Lord 
Castlereagh, who was then the British Foreign Secretary and an enemy of Mr. 
Canning. Sir Charles’s influence was generally supposed to be derived from 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Charles having married a niece of the great 
hero. Sir Charles, as a man anda gentleman, was much beloved, and 
even the loyal party made every allowance and many excuses for him, 
attributing much to the difficulties of his position; but the event proved that 
he should have stood firm on the point of the retiring allowances, and made, 
if necessary, an appeal to the country. Retiring allowances were more 
usual then than now in these “ responsible” times; and removal from office 
without that salvo was regarded as dismissal with disgrace. It was for 
this reason that the frieuds of Mr. Ogden took up his cause so warmly ; and 
he himself, in his address to his constituents, would seem to have been of the 
same opinion, for he says :— 

“It is unnecessary to recapitulate the circumstances of my abrup! removal 
from the office of Attorney General for Eastern Canada, or to dwell upon 
the grievous injury inflicted on me thereby. It is impossible, however, to 
conceal the natural inference that my summary dismissal from office, by 
the Representative of the Queen, is a tacit disavowal of those acts and 
principles of my officral career with which every loyal subject of her 
majesty must be identified, and 1 indulge in the hope, that the fearless avowal 
and uncompromising vindication both of these principles and acts, at the 
foot of the throne, however deep my personal interest may be therein, will 
not be altogether unproductive of public benefit.” 


The Queen’s government, however, did Mr. Ogden some justice by giving 
him the lucrative appointment of Atterney General in the Isle of Man, 
which he now holds without any thanks to Mr. Lafontaine. 

In a late alticle we asserted that Mr. Ogden was at the period we speak 
sacrificed to please Mr. Lafontaine. This the Pilot vehemently denied. 
We have now furnished the proof, and insist that we have proved our 
words. Sir C, Bagot, in his letter of the 13th of September, expressed his 
willingness to remove Mr. Ogden, ifasuitable provision were made for 
him; but Mr. Lafontaine, in his letter of 17th September, insisted upon the 
unconditional abdication of Mr. Ogden, upon no Other terms would he join 
the cabinet. This point was at length yielded, and Mr. Lafontaine obtained 
Mr. Ogden’s berth. Were we not correct then, in saying that Mr. Ogden 
was immolated to appease the political animosity of Mc. Lafontaine ? 

L’ Entente Cordiale—If we were to attach any importance to the lan- 
guage of the French journals, there would appear to have arisen on the po- 
litical horizon, a cloud which threatens to cast ashadow over the “ cordia 
understanding” which has for some time so happily prevailed, between 
England aud France, under the administrations of Sir Robert Peel and M. 
Guizot. But we donot. It would seem that early erroneous ‘impressions, 
and false, pre-conceived notions, have so distorted the minds of Frenchmen 
when the subject is England, her policy or her public press, that—and per- 
haps the wish is father to the thought—they see in every ripple which dis- 
turbs the even current of events, ar indication of a tempest which will, in 
its effects, disturb the tranquillity of Europe. The circumstances, however, 
which we have at present in view, though in our eyes of no probable politi- 
cal consequence, are in themselves sufficiently curious and novel, to induce 
us to place them before our readers. 

A short time since an article appeared in the London Times onthe sub- 
ject of the marriage of the Queen of Spain, which, true enough, was calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention of the reader. It charged Louis Philippe in 
no measured terms with an inordinate desire to aggrandize his family, and 
that he therefore sought to promote a marriage between the Queen and the 
Prince Trappani, a Bourbon ; that, for this purpose, he had used the most 
unjustifiable means, and even threatened to send back General Narvaez to 
Madrid at the head of a French army to effect a counter revolution, if the 
Bourbon were rejected. Now, in all this, an intelligent Englishman would 
have seen nothing more than the ebullition of some Spanish partizan ; he 
would never have dreamed that it emanated from his government, or that 
they had adopted The Times asa vehicle by which to communicate these 
sentiments to the whole world. Not so, however, M. de Jernac, the French 


Chargé in London, who immediately waited on Lord Palmerston, com- 


plained of the article in question, and received from him the assurance that 
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the goverument were,in no way, a party to the public ation, that he sup: | 


posed it proceeded from one of the editors, that the government had no 
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power to prevent them expressing their sentiments, &c. The « Ecial jour- 
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nal of the French government, Le Journal des Debuts, even took up the sub- 
ject, and it is asserted through the pen of M. Guizot. 

It subsequently appeared that the instigator, if not the author of the 
incrimiuated article, was Lord Clarendon, formerly Mr. Viliers, for a long 
time British Minister at Madpid, who, though a member of the present 
cabinet, can in no way be presumed to express the opinions of the govern- 
ment, but simply those entertained by himself, and which he probably 
formed on the communications he individually received from the friends 
and correspondents he left bebind him in the Spanish capital. 

We ought to add that the article in question in The Times went some- 
thing further, and we think unfortunately, as it gives coleur to a suspicion 
that the English Government have a candidate of their own for the hand of 
the young Queen in the person of a prince of the house of Coburg-Cohary. 
The Times explains the difference between the protestant house of Coburg. 
Gotha and the Roman Catholic of Coburg-Cohary, and shows that the 
latter are more closely connected with Louis Philippe by the two mar- 
riages with the Duke de Nemours and the Princess Clementine of Orleans, 
than with England, with which, in fact, it has no close connection what- 
ever. 

Both governments, however, declare that they have no other desire than 
to see the Queen marry the man of her choice, and that her choice may be 
sanctioned by an independent ministry and the voice of the people. In 
this we are confident the British Government is sincere, and we would fain 
hope, the French also. 

*+* From the seat of war we learn then Gen. Taylor was at Camargo on 
the Rio Grande, preparing to march on Monterey, having his arrangements 
for that object nearly completed. We do not see his exact force stated. 

The blockading squadron on the coast bas met with some disasters. 
The loss of the Brig Traxton, Captain Carpender, took place recently by 
getting on shore. The mishap is attributed to the Pilot, who was a Scotch- 
| man captured and taken from a smail Mexican vessel. We do not see that 
it is necessary to attribute treachery to the “ Scotchman” to account for the 
loss of the vessel ; neither can We concur in the censures cast upon Captain 
Carpender until that officer has been heard in his own defence, and made 
known the nature of the difficulties under which he laboured wheu le sur- 
reudered hiniself and crew to the Mexicans. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that war can be carried on without losses and disasters ; and the matter of 
surprise is, that more have not occurred on so difficult a coast as that of 
Mexico, barred, as nearly all the rivers and harbours are, with sand-banks. 
Had the American squadron been opposed by an energetic and skilful ma- 
ritime enemy, there would have been a much longer list of losses and dis- 
asters. 

Santa Anna’s proclamation on landing at Vera Cruz has been published 
in this country, 1t is addressed to his countrymen generally; runs a muck 
at the Royalists party, and hints at the advantage to be derived from appoint- 
ing him Dictator. He says but little of the American war, and of the invading 
army on the Rio Grande. Santa Anva is a man of vigour; so is Gen. Al- 
monte, and if Parad s be overthrown the Mexicans will act wisely by ral- 
lying under the rising star. 








The Slave Trade.—We have given insertion toa letter from a corres 
pondent, who is, in plain terms, an advocate for egalising the slave trade 
Jirst, because it is found impossible to suppress it; secondly, because in at 
tempting to suppress it, the misery of the negroes during the passage, is im- 
measurably increased ; and thirdly, because if suppressed altogether, and if 
Slaves cannot be sold, the African princes would probably return to their 
former practices of killing or devouring all the prisoners taken in war. 

We beg to let our correspondent’s arguments fight their own battle, 
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board the slave ships, and it may be safely affirmed these were not much 
exaggerated. Hence anti-servile philanthropy kept before the world con- 
tinually the horrors of these voyages, But it has been clearly shown that 
these horrors have not been diminished, if they have not been largely in- 
creased, since the universal expression of indignation and sympathy com- 
pelled Great Britain to, herself, attempt to enforce, and to induce others to 
aid, the total abolition of the slave trade. Smaller, sharper, and faster 
sailing vessels have been employed, more negroes put on board, and nota 
few thrown overboard when the slaver has been pursued by a man of war. 
And this increased suffering does not apply to a diminished but a doubly or 
trebly increased aggregate export since the commencement of the present 
century. But supposing all these vast efforts, expense, and loss of life on 
the part of civilized nations, proved effectual ? The horrors of a transatlantic 
veyage would, indeed, be put an end to; but how would stand the rela- 
tions of the African nations witheach other? Would they return to the sa- 
crifice of prisoners and the condition ot anthropaphagi ? 

And what would be the condition of the Colonies which have continued 
to receive a supply of servile labour, Of course there would be an ad- 
vance in the value of such labour and the price of slaves; but, would these 
people be more valued and better treated? Or woulda yet greater amount 
of labour be required at their hands, and their condition the reverse of im- 
proved? In view, therefore, of the various conflicting views in relation to 
this subject, | am led to suggest the bold scheme of legalizing the African 
slave trade ; but ander snch safeguards and regulations as shall make it 
rather a passenger, than a slave business. My first step would be to regu- 
late the number of negroes to each ton of shipping, as also the quantity of 
water, provisions, &c., and that any deviation therefrom shonld work the 
forfeiture of the vessel or severe punishment of the crew. 

It is probable, that when it came to be known on the African cuast , that 
negroes, instead of being cooped up in bulk; a mass of seething human 
flesh, were comfortably transported abroad, there would be but a small dis- 
inclination on the part of prisoners, who might other wise be burned alive or 
eaten, voluntarily to expatriate themselves as slaves. At all events, as the 
attempt to prevent the forcible export has failed, this plan is worth the 
trial. 

It may be, and would undoubtedly be difficult in the countries whither 
the negroes would be carried, to provide for any system of proper and kind 
treatment. A guaranty of the respective governments of those countries, in 
consideration of the permission (under due regulations) to import them, that 
they should be well treated, might be useful to a certain extent, but after 
all, cannot have a very extensive effect among thousands of widely-scatter- 
ed slaveholders. We cannot, however, provide for every portion of an 
evil; if we can somewhat improve its present condition, by introducing a 
wiser principle of action, so much has been gained. 

The person who has thus boldly, perhaps rashly, suggested this plan 
for your columns, is no Southern slavebolder, but a descendant of one 
of the pilgrims of New England, who, with numerous virtues, had some 

narrow views, the errors uf which we of the present day perceive. Of an 
| equally confined character appears the determinatiun to exterminate the in- 
curable evil of slavery rather to regulate it—and to this also it is desireable 
that unprejudiced wisdom direct her attention. W. 

New York, September 15, 1846. 


*,* We deeply regret the loss of Mr. Niblo’s establishment by fire. It 
has destroyed the most delightful place of Summer entertainment the city 
possessed, and the city will feel the deprivation another season, unless the 
enterprising proprietor can in the meanwhile create us a substitute. We 





merely observing, that we agree with him in thinking it impossible to sup. 
press the slave trade, unless all the civilized powers of the world combine 
for the purpose. Mr. Wilberforce was nearly convinced of the same fact. 
The reference made by the writer to the articles in the London Times and 
Globe is significant, as these journals avow ultra free trade principles- 
We have thought we perceived, for some time past, the fi rming of a party 
favourable to putting slave trade on some legalized footing, and we shal) 
not be surprised to see it, ere long, boldly avowed. In fact, Lord John 
Russell’s Sugar Bill for admitting the sugars of Cuba and Brazil, is a direct 
encouragement of slavery and the slave trade; and it has been asked in 
seriousness, if it be Lord John’s object to have a cheap and abundant supply 
of sugar, why he dees not withdraw the British squadron from the coast of 
Africa, and allow the free exit of negroes, in order that labour, and conse. 
quently sugar, may be obtained at the lowest mercantile figure ? 

No one now, we suppose, believes in the possibility of free labour success- 
fully competing with slave labour in the article of sugar. Then for what 
has England sacrificed her once magnificent West India colonies ? 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir—I do not know if it will suit your rales or your space, to bring be- 
fore the British and American public the subject of slavery ; and especially 
the capital articles in the London Globe and Times, showing the utter use- 
lessness of all the efforts made by civilized nations, at an immense expense 
of life and treasure, to suppress the African slave trade. So few persons in 


could not be laid before them. The conclusion to be deduced from the 
facts iaid down in these and other documents placed before the British pub- 
lic, is, that the African slave trade cannot be abolished so long as the profit 
is more than commensurate to the risk. 

I shall avail of the circulation of your paper on both sides the Atlantic, if 
agreeable to you, to put forward a very startling proposition—the legal- 
ization and regulation of the slave trade by the united civilized nations: in 
other words, the merciful management of an evil impossible to be sup- 


and other countries, to suppress gambling and other vices which human 
nature will indulge in at any cost and risk; and that after all trials it became 
apparent, that certain human passions may be regulated to the general 
safety of society, and a modified enjoyment to the individual. This medium 
course is, doubtless, all things considered, the part of wisdom ; and I see 
no reason why it may not be properly applied to the slave trade. The 
horrors of this trade, as so feelingly illustrated by Wilberforce and others, 
and which, in due time, caused a sympathetic feeling and consequent ac- 
tion throughout the civilized world, were threefold. The intertribal wars in 
Africa for the purpose of obtainitg prisoners to be sold as slaves; the hor 

rors of the transatlantic passage; and the use of the whip in the colony” 
whither the slaves were transported. The first and last of these, however’ 
were less relied upon as facts by the ultra advocates of abolition, because it 
had been in a degree proved that wars hac always existed among the African 
tribes, and did so exist without the range of possible infiuence of the foreign 
slave trade. Nay, it was said that this very trade arose from a prevalent 
custom of sacrificing, and frequently eating the prisoners taken in war; a 
custom which, to a considerable extent, hecame abolished when prisoners 
could be soldgnstead of eaten. The use of the whip and other iil-treat- 
ment in the several transmurine colonies to which slaves were conveyed, 
seems never to have been proved to have been universal, though atrocious 
instances trom time to time were brought to light; but whether these were 
strong cases sought for and made the most of by the anti-servile philanthro- 


pists of the day, or were but the few out of the mass, the unceasing rou- 





tine of oppression and injury, will, perhaps, never distinctly appear, It was 


admitted that many colonists, as a whole, kindly treated their slaves, whose 
| chief objection was that they were ¢ mpelled to labour steadily ; a strong 
contrast to the easy, idle, wandering kind of life they had led in Africa 

3ut the greatest stress was laid upon the s ifferings of the ne groes 0} 


\ 


the United States see those papers that perhaps, more interesting articles 


pressed. [I need not call to your recollection the vain attempts in France | 


rely on the energy and ability of Mr. Niblo to give us something new and 
beautiful, and we doubt not that the public will support him in any project 
he may devise for their gratification and amusement, 





Editorial Change.—We \earned, with regret, a few days since, from the 
columns of the Courier and Inquirer, that Mr. C. F. Daniels, who has so 
| long been closely connected with the editorial department of that journal, 
| was about to leave it, We canuot Jet the opportunity pass without bearing 
our testimony to the invarriably correct and amiable deportment of that 
gsntleman during his editorial career, and would indulge the hope, that his 
eminent talents will still not be lost to the public press of the city. Wield- 
ing a sportive pen, it was never used to wound or gratify private pique, but 
invariably directed to legitimate objects of sarcasm, the correction of public 
abuses, or the defence of correct principles of national policy. 


M’uie Racuet’s Concert.—A very numerous and critical audience 
assembled at the Apollo Saloon, on Wednesday evening, to grace the dedit 
of M’lle Rachel. 

This gifted young artiste is a Jewess and German by birth, a pupil of 
Kalliwoda’s, and has lately been under the care of George Loder to acquire 
the necessary preparations for her public display. 

She possesses a voice of extraordinary compass and power, the quality 
of which, even musical critics seem scarcely united in determining. !t may 
| however be termed a mezzo soprano of great richness and modulation. 
| M’lle. Rachel evidently laboured under extreme nervousness on Wednesday 
evening, yet she exhibited powers that, with due cultivation, must rank her 
| ultimately at the head of her profession. We prefer waiting to hear heron 
| her second appearance in public, before we decide on her positive merits. 
| The impression she made on Wednesday evening was decidedly favourable. 
| Her splendid voice struck upon every ear with delight, and criticism was 
| lost in admiration. She may require farther training before she achieves a 
| perfect triumph; we remember the first efforts of Malibran and Vestris, and 
| the world knows how these gifted women finally triumphed by the force of 
| their talents, when those powers were matured by cultivation. 
| Mlle. Rachel was assisted by Mons. Hecht, a baritone of much sweet- 
ness and power, and Herr Heuckeroth, a violinist of an uncommon calibre, 
Messrs. Kyle, Loder, Boucher and Bristow, lent their valuable aid with 
their usual skil! and taste. a 

NIBLO’S BURNED DOWN. 

At about half past 4 o’clock on Friday morning, a fire was discovered 
in the buildings known as ‘ Niblo’s Gardens,’ which spread with such rapid- 
ity that in avery short time the whole block, bounded by Broadway, 
Prince Street, Crosby Street, and the new club house, was consumed. 

The fire is supposed to have originated inthe theatre, probably under 
the stage, as the night patrol of the Fourteenth Ward police perceived the 
smell of fire and were endeavouring to discover it for some time before the 
flames burst forth. Almost as soon as the first light of the fire was seen 
the alarm was given, and the fire engines lost no time in reaching the scene; 
but although they exerted themselves mantally it was impossible to save 
any thing from that part of the building, which was soon completely envel- 
oped in flames. s 

Most if not all the silver-plate, beds, furniture, &c, was got out. The 
police force then turned their attention to the cellars, and while transfer. 
ring the wines &c. Captain Kissner and three of his men had a very nar- 
row escape from the falling of the gutter from the roof. Fortunately, how- 
ever, they got clear of the ignited mass without s-rious injury. 

Those who are familiar with the place are aware of the great quantity 
of wood and frame work that is there crowded into a comparatively limited 
space, and will readily comprehend why the conflagration was so rapid. 








It was at first apprehend that Mr. Niblo’s dwelling-house would fall a 
prey before anything could be saved from it. By great exertions on the 
part of the firemen and the prompt assistance of the Fourteenth Ward 
nolice, under the control of Captain Kisser and Assistant-captain Scatliff, 
: considerable portion of the contents was rescued. 

The new club. house was saved with scarcely any injury, but a large 
room at the reas of the club house, used by Capt Mc Ardle’s company as 
a lt n, was much injured, and was at one time in imminent danger 
o! total destruction. We understand that the accoutrements of the troop 

City Guard) were saved Adjoining this, we believe, was a brick store, 
the first fle y r. 8. Sr r the sale of hcme@opathic 
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medicines, and the upper story as Pheenix Hall. This was entirely 


adjoining this was the store recently occupied by Grant Thorburn, but 
from which he had removed a little while befure, and the place was un- 
occupied and being repaired. All down. Loss unknown. 

The entire block, occupied by the saloon, theatre, gardens, &c., was 


up fountains and shrivelled shrubberies and trees. 

The place was only partially insured :—about ten per cent. on the total 
loss, which will be nearly forty thousand dollars. ( 
will doubtless consider the suspension of his business the severest misfor- 
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the minor auxiliaries in the scene which, truth to say, ‘‘ are most tolerable NEY, YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th 
ved. : ; and not to be endured.” But the audiences, as a mass, are not hypercritical 

At the opposite corner, resting on Prince street, was a drug store, and | 4: Nitjo’s, and we do not feel disposed to interfere with the ‘ measureless 
content” with which they receive every thing the worthy manager provides 
for their amusement. 

é \ Bowery THeatre.—Mr. A. A. Adams,a young native actor, of more than | ¢, sames 
swept over by the flames, and nothing remains but charred timbers, dried- ordinary talent, has been playing with Miss Dean during the week, furnish- 
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ceed each otber in the order in which they are named, sailing puncy 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every month, from London on the 6th, 1 th, 2ist, and 28th 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, v. every month throughout the year, 


F. R. 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, “ 


Cuatuam TuEatre.—The new melo-drama is still running its successful Sed 


September 19 
_ — SS 
of every mon 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sac. 
from New York 
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Ships. Masters. Days of aoing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Lond 


ndon. 
Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
8 “eg “ 8 “ 28 “ 238 


’ i “oe 33 
; Ne , ‘ Co a Gladiator R.L. Bunting,| “ 16, “16,  “ 16\Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 
ing additional attractions at this popular establishment, and their united | Toronto,’ Prat, | 2h gw gl ee age ag? ag 
1 4 r Switzerland, E. Knight 'Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, “ 2, “ gy 
r. Niblo, however, | efforts have been eminently successful. ediator, D. L. Star! | «gl gl we gl es opt we og? ow gg 
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F. H. Hebard,| “ 16, “16, “ 16/April 6, Aug. 6 
E. Morgan,| “ 247 «94? 0 9g) ke ag? ee gy” 3 





tune. The accident will also seriously interfere with the arrangement - ; oes ‘ A apie _ | Wellington, i tee t ace toe. ee «ee 
made for the great annual fair of the iieslola Institute. —Com. Adv. “ reer. We perceive that a new piece is announced as being in prepara Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, ” | alk 3 o 8, gl a 28, ; D i a 
; uon. New Ship, 1000 tons, : _, | * 16, “16, “ 16\May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. 6 
a e« . : s Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,) “ 24,¢ ‘24, ««« 24) « qgi 4g) “uw “ag 
THE DRAMA «* The Olympic Theatre will open on Monday next with the old com- Prince ‘Albert, Ww. 8. Bebor, |April 1; Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ ai) « gy 
“ + 4 4 313 - . e > , 6 g “ee ‘ 9 
pany and several additions. Miss Taylor and Miss Philips have seceded, New ship, 1000 sens gy LE a Se 18, ©. tite * oe pa 


Park Tuzatre.—Mar. Forrest.—‘ Old Drury” presented an appear | 11+ Mrs, Timm and Mrs. Isherwood will be found able substitutes, 





ance on Monday last, that we never witnessed before, although our personal 
acquaintance is of some twenty years’ standing. It was closely packed by 
an audience excited to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, collected evidently 
not so much to enjoy the entertainment offered as to show their regard 
and estimation for the great star of the evening. When the scene dis- 
closed Mr. Forrest as Lear, the applause, the shoutings and deafening 


: PARK THEATRE. 

BOKES,...00cccceeeeee Gl OO Pit. cccccccccceseeeQ@O 50  Gallery....cerseereeeee GO 25 5 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o'clock. 

Mr. Forrest will perform on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 


Mr. hones will make his first appearance, this season, on Monday next. 
sept 19. 


Friday—Mr. Fortest’s benefit. tor. Apply to 


1 
Marg. Evans (new) E. @. Taker, ” 24 “624, « gel se 4g) ee 13, “13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best’ de 


cription. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent vy them, pales regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 


ISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
ee GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st 
aug 15, 6. 








cheers, the waving of handkerchiefs and the vociferations, gave \o the whole 
reception the character of an ‘‘ovation’’ rather than the mefe welcome to a 
favourite actor. 


ca! Institute, will be given at the Tabernacle on Monday evening, Sept. 2Ist, 1846. s 


RAND ORATORIO—THE SEASONS,.—'The public are respectfulty informed that 
the first of a series of Five Grand Oratorios, to be pertormed by the American Musi- | j 


The A. M. I. has been established by the undersigned with a view to encourage the 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—TIbe Proprietors of the seve- 


lal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail- 
ng from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month; these ships 
ucceed each other ip the following order, viz. :-— . 


. " —_ P : ; ; he : “ye ; ‘ ri : Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing from New Days of Sailing from 

Mr. Forrest was evidently affected by this enthusiastic greeting of his | Treen atiste thlll nc tavcint thormaghivh at a ineredy nominal expense tothe pupil. ‘he ” 4 eee | ee feo 
friends protracted as it was without intermission for several minutes. The | cause is an imporiant one, and the public are solicited to support it by subscriptions, and Ay tg Allen, P July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, — 26 
. A the protession are respectfully requested to prove their interest in the establishment by Pc nod wee one , , 18 “ 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. > May 1 
furor, however, at lengih subsided, and the play was allowed to proceed, | presonalattendance and valuable assistance. A sell ee Seal toe? A “2, er | i Se eee 
d . : . : The subscription terms have been puiposely placed low, viz: tive dollars for five con. | *oscius, mldriage, * 26, * 26, * 26, * “ i, * di 

f t 1 purposely F 2 x Fur P 

with only the usual marks of approbation, bestowed on points of particular certs ; one dollar to be paid on the delivery of two tickets tor each concert. Subscribers Sou i Skiddy skiddy Ay) Dec. RY Agen; ere: . pe » “16 
promiuence or excellence in the performance ; at the close of the tragedy, tay nde Ftc fur five dollars, while non-subscribers will have to pay one dol- | New York ’ Cropper, 7 ie’ + « il oct . a Poot 36 
jaeli j is native shores The Seasons, composed by Hayden, willbe given by 150 to 175 performers, vocal and iverpool, ole ridge, oa 21, “ 21, Zi |} “ G « 6 “ 6 
the same enthusiastic cheers that had welcomed him to his ™ . ’ | instrumental; Mr. H. C. Tim presiding at the Organ, and Mr, George Loder conduct- Fe oe ae te ef a 11 “Hw 
called the actor before the curtain, when he returned his thanks in the ing thewhole. The principal Vocal Singers will be selected from our best resident ar- ere Tomurpess ae ae Jan. 1 May ut | ee 16 Qe 4 ee 16 
following neat and expressive speech :— The quires ree Sileans te Ga tek repauntion which the A.M. I. gained | Yor kshire,. — . - Ab 16, Me 16, 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July * 
, last season by the performance of the Grand Oratorios of the Seven Sleepers, St. Peal Q. of the West, c oochouse, ‘* 21, a — a oe 4 © & # | 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have scarcely words to express to you my | and Mount of Olives, the Desert, &c. &c.,and he pledges himselfto produce the ‘ Sea- a y ornish, Oc 28, F 2, “* 2% A a a. 
thanks for giving me a reception,—so kin ly—so cordial—so unexpected— cone and other Oratorios new to this country, in a style far excelling his previous oo A Hien’ ct. “i” me June at | bi - = * r = 

ma): efforts. Ap, aarp pbc a so ” 4 ’ ' ’ 

ove that has so overpowered my feelings, that i have no powertoconvey to Subscriptions will be received at the book and music stores, where also may be had sae wee ‘ Britton,’ “ 21° “ ar ome 2: Se 
a the grateful emotions of my heart on this eccasion. Yet while a pulse (grace) pag eng Ayn o “Seasons,” witha short life ot CR epmpesst one at Se ree ah ’ Trask, > 26° ie 36. be 4 ry rh ie Ai “on 
ts here, (pointing to his heart) or memory continues true, ever shall | | Broadway, by the subscriber. } S, pal. Moatexuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. I, Joly 1) « 166 « Je) « 4g 


remember the emotions of my soul at this reception.—And ladies and gentle- 
men—again I thank you. 

Mr. Forrest then retired amidst the most deafening shouts that we ever 
remember witnessing within the walls of the Park Theatre. 

This distinguished tragedian has appeared during the week in Othello, 
Hamle!, and to-night he will assume his favourite part of Damon, at the par- 
ticular request of his friends. 

We have only witnessed the representations of Mr. Forrest’s Lear and 
Othello at the time we are writing. From the impressions we have derived 
irom these personations we should say that he has materially altered his 
style; indeed this has been perceptible on each previous return of Mr. 
Forrest from his European tours. He is infinitely more subdued and quiet 
in his acting; his readings are more elaborated and studied. His action and 
attitudes are more classic in their character; and a dignified repose, ren- 
dered majestic at times by his imposizg figure, gives a tone to his perform- 
ances wholly unlike the upvrepressed energy and overwhelming physical 
power that formerly were the prominent characteristics of his style. As 
an instance of the beauty of his present subdued style we would instance 
the passage in Lear commencing at 


“ You see me here, you gods, a poor old man’’— 


The whole of this passage was given in a strain of subdued heart-broken 
pathos, exquisitely natural and effective. Similar touches of genuine feeling 


Ladies and gentlemen wishing to join the Society can learn every particular by apply- 
ing, personally or by letter, to the Principai. sept 19—It. 


—_— 





OW READY, Part 31 of VIRTUE’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, with ex- 
planatory no es, practic+] observations, copious marginal reterences, &c., by the 
Rev. A Fletcher, D.D., author of the “ Guide to Family Devotion,&c.” | 
This part is embellished with a landscape view ot the ‘‘ Mount of Olives from the wall,” 
engraved by Brandard, after a sketch taken on the spot by W. H. Bartlett, Esq. | 
ublished by George Virtue, late R. Martin & Co. 26 Jolin street. Heads of families 
are respectfully solicited to inspect this work, as it is the mest splendid family Bible ever 
issued in this country. sept 19—2w. 


NIGHT RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam’ 
a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. ‘Thousands are sutfering from weak eyes’ 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as to deprive them of all the enjoyment of life’ 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natura! brightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is no article prepared that is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation {rom the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness ot the eye that can be cured withoutar operation, wil! yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, atter other means have failed to give 
them relief. In small jars, prics 25 cents. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 275 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos’ respect- 
able Druggists in the United States. sept 19—3m. 
OOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. d 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the saste or injurious to tbe teeth, and will 
permanently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOJINSON, Chemist, 275 Broadway, corner of Chamn- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept J—3m. 


EAR’S OLL.—Highly scented and pure for the hair. Of all the preparations tor the 
hair or whiskers. nothing equals the Oil prepared trom Beaz’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling off, in 





are now thrown into his Othello—which are perfect triumphs of the art— 
as are likewise those well known bursts of intense passion, given with a 


any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir hum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear's Grease, properly prepared, was 
| the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 


force of physical power unapproachable perhaps by any living actor. and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it indispensable for the woilet and dressing-room of all. 


Mr. Forrest occupies so prominent a position in hisown country, as the 
greatest living American actor, as the founder of a schoo/—for he has lite- 
rally founded a school—as may be seen from his numerous imitators, and 
from the influence of his high name, that we mark these changes in his 


perienced cotemporaries. 
The general character of the performances at the Park during the week 


tention to effect, every way worthy of the first theatre in the country. It 
t 


would, however, be doing Injustice to some few in the stock company, were Cesar’s Commentaries, and the Greek Grammar, together with the Ist Book of Euclid. 


weto pass over their individual claims by only general terms of appro- 
bation. 


delineations of Edgar and Iago. His performance of the mad scene in the 
former character we have never seen excelled on the Park boards in our re- 


membrance. The keeping throughout was admirably preserved. Nor was | then matriculute for the firsttime, and shall be deemed after competition deserving of this 


he less excellent in lago; there was a closeness in the reading and an artis- 
tical depth in theexecution which made it altogether a performance of a more 
than common character. 


If Mr. Dyott possessed a weight of manner and a physique adequate to tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture o 


carry out bis conceptions, he would leave little to be desired in his delinea- 
tion of these difficult characters. 

We must also do justice to young Stark, he actually surprised us by hiS 
more than respectable embodiment of Cassio. Mr. Stark has only to con- 
tinue the close student and observer we believe he is, and avail himself of 
all the requisite aids in his profession, and we believe that he will yet prove 
a foremost aspirant in the list of talented young native actors who are al- 
ready giving a character to the American stage. 

Mrs. Hunt has resumed her situation at the Park to lead the business. 
We regret being compelled to speak of her Cordelia in terms of disapproba- 
tion. She has unfortunately fallen again into the besetting sin that formerly 
we have had occasion to condemn. She is too stilted, too declamatory, and 
tov whining in tragedy. She must correct these faults as speedily as possi- 
ble. Her comedy is among the most delightful, naive, joyous and natura 
specimens of art now among us, and previous to quitting the Park she had 
acquired a highly respectable standing in Tragedy. With Mrs. Hunt’s 
genius and tact she can easily correct these defects that we unwillingly ad- 
vert to. 

Mr. Forrest will play every evening during the coming week. 

Nisio’s.—Notwithstanding the great counter attractions now in the city 
the audiences have been as large as usual at this popular resort during the 
week. The never tiring Ravels appear to be equally the powerful magnets 
they have always proved themselves, and the vaudeville nights have been 
scarcely less attractive. ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” was performed 
on Saturday last, toa crowded house, and was repeated on Wednesday, 
with similar success. It would be a superfluous task to analyse or to praise 
the Falstaff of Mr. Hacket; the seal of approbation has long been affixed to 
this performance in both hemispheres, He has made it the Falstaff of the 
day—above all competition. Mr. Vandenhoff is the Ford of the cast, and 
we must give it our unqualified praise, for its two distinguishing traits—it is 
natural and collogmal. The jealousy is artistically managed, and the tex, 

isrendered with the appropriate zest of the Shakspeurian student embellished 
by the graces of the scholar and the artist. Chippendale makes a beau ideaj 
of the simple Slender. Mrs. Crisp is the arch and merry Mrs. Page, and 
Miss Taylor sings the songs introduced in Mrs. Ford, with all her accus~ 
tomed skill. Mr. H. Hunt is the Master Fenton, and gives the exquisite 
ballad, Swee: Ann Page, with much taste. Miss Phillips looked the very 
embodiment of his Mistress, and gave the introduced music wtb charm- 


Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In boitles, 50 cents for large, 
25 cents for small. 


. s i : Systematic Theology ; Rev. Hu 
style as being especially worthy the attention of his younger and less ex- Church History ; i". James Williamson, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Logic, and 
Natural Philosophy; Rev. George Romanes, A. M., Professor of Classical Literature and 
Moral Philosophy. 


: ° ‘ . Octr.) 1846, at which date all Intrants and regu’ar Students in the Faculty of Arts, are 
have been highly satisfactory. ‘The plays have been produced with an at- | requested to be present. bs 


sion, to be paid on entrance. 
. P P . the College Buildings, the expense to each Boarder averaging from” to 8 dollars per 
Mr. Dyott has won high and deserved commendation by his admirable | month. The Boarding Establishment will be under the ‘superintendence of the Pro- 
fessors. 


sion, to those students who having formerly matriculated shall distinguish themselves in 


Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, (successor to A. B, 


sept 19—3m, 





NIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CANADA.—Rev. Jonu Machar, A. M., 
Pr ncipal, and Primarius Professor of Theology; Rev. James George, Professor of 
gh Urquhart, A. M., Professor of Biblical Theology and 


The sixth session of Queen’s College will begin on the Ist Wednesday of October, (7th 


he Divinity Classes will be opened on the Ist Wednesday in November. 
Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will undergo an Examination before 
he College Senate in the Ist Three Books of the Eneid of Virgil, the Ist Three Books of 


The only charges are £1, to cover incidental expenses, and £2 tor each class per Ses- 


Accommodation will be provided tor a certain number of Students as Boarders witbin 


Ten Bursaries of from £10 to 4515 will be awarded at the commencement of the Ses- 
an examination on the subject of study of previous Sessions, and also to those who shall 


reward of merit. , t= ; 
The subjects ofcompetition for Bursaries of the Ist year will be the Jd Book of the 
Mneid of Virgilandthe Greek Grammar. | 
Queen’s College, Kingston, August 22, 1846.—5t. _ - 
OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE..—The great saving of time andia 
bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven 


leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principies of the old way, 
all kinds of hides ani skins may be tanned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent. in Ume, and fifty per cent, in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. ? 
A tannery in whici the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring one, where the ol plan was pursued 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded »y men of character and ex@ 

perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 

comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of cores # the bes 
kind. Punciuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.........++es0e0++$100. 

; aa “6 from ** to New York,......4525. 

Agents forthe ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE’S& CO.,, or ©. H. MARSHALL, N.Y... * 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. ’ 

Agents foi ships S. Whituey, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Ageuts for ships Roseius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 

, ; ; BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 

’ WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
$30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Livervool. 


GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS, 
Cox's FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor- 
ner ot Leonard Street 
The subscribers have recently added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX - 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &e., all of which can be put up,ift 
required, and warranted. 

SUPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entite new pat- 
terns soine beautifully painted, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas. Blue, Turquoise; 
also gilt enamelled. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns for the 
first time introduced; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great vari- 
ety. Candelabras, &c. ° 

They likewise keep at their store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted; 

also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. 
_ They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
duceda new article of Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they in- 
Vite attention. 

Shetieid and Birmingham PLATED WARES—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Dishes, Castors, Epergnes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. 

CUTLERY—Rodgers & Son's celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, ‘Table 
and Dessert Knives tor Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated on 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. 

JAPANNERY—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patterns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c. 

GERMAN SILVER WARE—A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks closely resembling Silver. 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sony’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection of all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steei FIRE IRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cut glass— 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers, 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, tor real and artificial flowers. 

Lamp Oils—W inter and fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard, and Solar Oil, Sperm Candles, 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description, at the lowest price. 

cOXx. 





t# Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices, 
aug29s—3m. 





S LASS AND CHINA ROOMIS,.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, beg- 
to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has remove « 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those Jadies and gentlemen by whom she h1s been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes 'o call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
; fore known in this country, that nothing shallbe wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only ames an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs, B- with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 
Ce The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from whi hb 
no deviation can be made. jy 4 1am 








American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the diferent states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of peratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 


odel oc the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
neat mode the g 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 


er. One of these machines was exhibited iu operation at the Great National Fair at 
ashington City. ap 25tf. 
RS. GIBSON, 21 Bond Street, will re-open her Boarding and Day Schooi for You 
Ladies on Monday, 7th September. ; aug 29—3t 
STATE OF New YORK, SECRETARY'S Orrice, 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846. 
fF\O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 











fonday in November next, the following officers are to be elecied, to wit, a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stase. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 
laces of Jonas Earll, jr. aad Stephen Cl: : 

ast day of December next. ASenator, for the Fist Senatorial District, to supply tke 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of Jobn A Lott, on the 
last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress ot the United States, 
for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th and & th wards of the 
city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Cor 
sional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 15th wards ot said city. Also, a Re- 











wards of said city. 





Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of sery 
f December next. A County Clerk in the place of James 





Rawson, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

(OURS FESECCUGA.Y, a * 
= S. BEN TON, Secretary of State. 

Sherifi’s Office, New York, August 5, 1846. 


quirements of the statue in such case marie and provided tor. s ss 
WM. JONES, Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 


laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed fer payme nt. : 
See Revised Statutes, vol i,chap. vi., title Sd, article dd, part Ist, page 15 
aug &8&—te. 






a General Importing and Commission Business, uncer the fin 

& Co. in Paris. with a branch of the establishment in New York unde 
Bouland & C« 

EUGENE BUHOT, 

EUGENE LE GAL 





ing effect. With so much accredited excellence in the cast. we may forgive { 





July 25. FRED’K B. BOULAND. 


would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the | 


to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. | 


For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- | 


— u 
ne | Rowlane & Co, 
= 


resentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, consisting of the | aed b 
th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the said Congress for | Solicited by 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, loth, 16th, 17th, and 18th | 


will expire onthe last day of December next, and a Coroner io the place of Edinund G { 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 


(¥ Ali the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once ina week rie: 
until election, and then hand in their bill for advertising the sane, so that they may be good dimensions. 


OTIC E.—The subscribers have formed 1 COP ARTNERSHIP for the transactiono 
ot Buhot, Bouland 
rthe firm of Le Gal- 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLFL.—A delighttully { ragrant preparationor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss witha tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 

Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa- 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, in 
is highly recommended to gentlemen ‘to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs 

CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 


| mar 7f. 


VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. 7=b 3m. 





xe next General Election, to be heid on the Tuesday succeeding the | —————— ———— ——_—_—__—— : - 
ee Se Toe ehnree . OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—The subscriber is constantly receiving 


fresh supplies of every description of the above well known pular Pens. A large 


Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the | Stock is constanuy kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 


Double Damascus Barrel 2en; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Cali- 
raphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
asen’s Own, Baronolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gToss 

| each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 


»ss for the Fourth Congres- , ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and finenese 


ot point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
Canabda dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by , 
ian 24 Mr.JAMES FOX, Montreal. 


: : id county, t it: 16 Members of A ya| — . " > . : 
Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit Lye. aed -. the karan | ae, HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS. 


onner, whose termof service | 


LE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
| fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he has receivedfrom Mr, Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and yoo nd, New York. 
IVE , 30th May, 1846. 

LIVERPOOL, 30th y, 184 LiveRPooL, May 26th, 1346. 
My Dear Sik—lIi my testimony, to the excellent management of your E Otel, can beog 
service, you are at perfect liverty to make what use you pleave of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and os 
The coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
plete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot, 
Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact that 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus 
io House avd Docks, make itone of the most desirable for American travellers that caa 

possibly be selected, 1 remain, Dear Sir, Yours wei 
je 20 Sm THOMAS RAWLINGS 








TUE ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo 
derate terms. He has had considerable experience as an instructor. Schools attend 
ed. ‘The advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion. 
For further particulars address, A. B. Albion Office, Barclay street 
sept o—tl. 
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